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Federal Financing 
Without Strain on 
Market Predicted 


Funds for Extensive Refund- | 
ing Available, Assistant 
Secretary Ballantine Tells 
Banking Group 


Stability Claimed 
For National Credit 


VOL. VII. 


Securities Declared Floated at 
Lowest Interest in World as 
Result of 9 Billion Public 
Debt Reduction Since War 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 26. 
—Declaring that the amount of refunding 
which the Treasury must do in the next 
year is very large, A. A. Ballantine, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, said in a speech 
here today that the prospects for handling 
the Government’s refinancing indicate it 
can be successfully carried out with only 
the minimum of strain on the market. 

Addressing the annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, the Undersecretary asserted that | 
among the favorable factors which the 
Treasury foresees is the availability of 
funds among the banks. He called atten- 
tion to late statistics of member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System which showed 
the debt of the members at the Federal 
reserve banks to be the lowest in more 


than a year. In addition, he pointed out, 
their reserves are more than $400,000,000 | 
in excess of legal requirements. 


Public Debt Discussed 


Mr. Ballantine reported that the public 
debt now stands above the $20,000,000,000 
mark, but notwithstanding increases re- | 
sul ing from deficits of the last two years. 
the total debt is about 20 per cent below 
the peak of Aug. 1, 1919. 

The circumstances surrounding Treasury 
operations and how the constant refund- 
ing is carried on without undue strain on 
the morey market .were recounted by Mr. 
Ballantase to show the development of 
methods to avoid any harrassing of busi- 
ness. Unless the refunding and new bor- 
rowings is carefully handled, there is the 
constant danger ‘ of withdrawing funds 
which business may need, according to the 
Undersecretary. 


Popularity of Issues 

Mr. Ballantine’s speech follows in part: 

“The national credit has withstood all 
of the shocks of the depression and United 
States Government obligations remain the 
world’s best investment security. Gov- 
ernment offerings are eagerly taken at 
interest rates lower than those available 
to any other government in the world. 
Prospects for the financial operations of 
the Government are increasingly favor- 
able. “What we need to maintain this 
this position is not a new plan but all 
round cooperation in adherence to right 
_ principles of public finance. 

Reduction in Public Debt 


“Sound policies followed in the post- 
war years helped in the meeting of the 
Government's financial problems resulting 
from the depression. Chief among these 
was continuous reduction in the public 
debt. On June 30, 1930, the debt was 
more than $9,000,000,000 less than on June 
30, 1919. Reducing the debt by over a 
third within a single decade was a con- 
vincing demonstration of fixed determina- 
tion to provide for the meeting of our 
national obiigations. 

“In addition, the fact that nearly three 
and a half billion dollars of the reduction 
was accomplished by the accumulation and 
application of surpluses in good years, car- 
rying retirement to that extent beyond 
the amount called for by sinking fund 
provisions, furnished in a sense a reserve 
which might be drawn upon in lean years. 

“Debt reduction in any such amount 
could not have been accomplished unless 
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Wage Study Ordered 
On Mississippi W ore 


President Names Board to Con- 
sider Pay Given Negroes 


The White House announced Oct. 26 
that President Hoover had appointed a 
conmission heaced by Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, president of Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., to investigate and report to | 
him regarding certain charges regarding 
labor conditions affecting Negroes engaged | 
in Federal flood control work on the 
lower Mississippi. The announcement, 
in full text, follows: 

Charges have been laid before the Presi- 
dent that some of the private contractors 
doing work for the Government on flood 
control projects on the lower Mississippi 
River are paying unreasonably low wages 
to Negro employes, overcharging the men 
at the contractors’ commissaries, keeping | 
thcir camps in a very unsanitary condi- 
tion and, in some cases, resorting to physi- 
cal violence in the\treatment of the men. 

Tne President has requested Dr. Robert 
R. Moton, head of Tuskegee Institute, | 
Judge James A. Cobb of Washington, D. 
C., and Mr. Eugene Knickle Jones, execu- 
tive secretary of the Urban League of New 
York City, representirig the Negro race, 
and Lt. Col. U. S. Grant, representing the 
United States Army, to make a thorough 
and impartial inquiry as promptly as 
possible. 

He has directed the members of the 
commission to proceed at their earliest 
convenience to the places where the con- 
struction work is being carried on by these 
contractors and to report to him on the 
facts as determined by their investigation 
immediately upon its conclusion. 
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Below 1913 Level | 


Cost of Living Is the Lowest | 
Recorded Since War, Says 
Labor Department 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26. | 

NVOLUNTARY reductions of rentals in| 
Massachusetts during the last year have | 
brought the cost of shelter to a point 5 
to 30 per cent lower than in 1913, accord- | 
ing to a statement by the Division on the | 
Necessaries of Life, Department of Labor | 
and Industries. 
The combined “cost of living index” for 
September of 125.2 was stated to be the 
lowest recorded since the war and was a| 
decrease of more than 2% per cent from | 





that of the previous month. Decreases in | bi 


the fodd, clothing and shelter sections 
were partially offset by an increase in the 
fuel and light section, the statement said. | 

The section of the statement relating to | 


| cost of shelter follows in full text: 


Right to Control 
Broadcast Rates 


Commission Holds It Has No 
Jurisdiction to Regulate 


Charges, Rules, Practices 
Of Radio Stations 


Report of Examiner 
Sustained in Ruling 


Two Commissioners Dissent in 
Separate Opinions Filed in 


Application Submitted by) 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1932 
Renis in Bay State J. (,(C, Disclaims |‘Family’ Insurance |] aw 


Held Tax Exempt 


Revenue Bureau Rules Periodic 
Benefits May Be Classed 


As Installments 


Ts proceeds of the so-called “family 

income” life insurance policy are wholly 
exempt from taxation as “amounts re- 
ceived under a life insurance contract 
paid upon the death of-the insured,” in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
22 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1932 and 
the corresponding provisions of prior rev- 
enue acts, according to General Counsel's 
Memorandum 10843, just issued by C. M. 
Charest, General Counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Under the provisions of this type’ of 
policy the beneficiary is paid $100 a month | 
from the date of the insured’s death to 
the expiration of 20 years from the date 
the policy was issued. At the end of that 
period an additional $10,000 is payable in 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





s to Equalize 
Veterans’ Relief 


To Be Proposed 


Gen. Hines Says Veterans’ | 
Administration Will Make 
Specific Recommendation | 
For Fixed National Policy | 


Urges Consideration 


Of Capacity to Pay 


| 





Predicts That Congress Will 
Evaluate Factors Involved | 


Loans Authorized 


For Two Projects 


IR. F.C. Approves Advances 


For Construction and for 
Relief in Virginia 

WO loans aggregating $225,000 for| 

- self-liquidating projects were approved 
Oct. 26 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the cities of Covington, 
Ky., and Gulfport, Miss. 

An additional emergency relief loan of 
$112,212 to the State of Virginia also was)| 
approved Oct. 26 by the Corporation. 

The announcements follow in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has agreed to purchase $150,000 bonds 
of the City of Gulfport, Miss., bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent. The bonds 
are to mature $15,000 in each of the years | 
1933-1942 inclusive. The proceeds of the! 
bonds are to be used in constructing a/| 
shipside transit warehouse and _ three) 


America’s National 


Newspaper 


Established March 4, 1926 


1555 PRICE 10 CENTS Cosy 


Order Is Issued 
To Stop Dumping 
Of Rubber Shoes 


Bureau of Customs Also to 
Require Bond to Release 
Further Importations of 
Dutch Stearic Acid 


Sales prices Abroad 
To Be Investigated 


Czech Footwear Is Affected by 
Ruling, With Industry Also 


j ber, 1932, there has been involuntary re- 


The Division has just completed a sur- | 
vey to determine the present cost of 
shelter in comparison with 1913 prices and | 
finds that during the past year up to and 
including the renewed leases of Septem- 


Sta-Shine Products Co. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has no jurisdiction under the law to regu- 
jlate rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of radio broadcasting stations, ac- 
cording to a ruling Oct. 26 dismissing the 
|complaini of the Sta-Shine Products Co., 
Inc., of Freeport, N. Y., against the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc., and 
Station WGBB, Freeport. (Docket No. 
| 24738.) 

The Sta-Shine Company, engaged in the 


ductions of rentals ranging from 5 per cent | 
to 30 per cent. 

Isolated instances have been brought to 
the attention of the Division where apart- | 
ment owners have voluntarily informed | 
their tenants that a 10 per cent reduction 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1,] 


polish at Freeport, charged in a formal 

complaint filed with the Commission in 

September, 1931, that the radio concerns 

had exacted “unreasonable” charges for 

the “transmission of intelligence by wire 

or wireless in interstate commerce.” 
Examiner Sustained 


It was further asserted that the Na- 
| tional Broadcasting Company had refused 
to accord to the complainant the use of 
leertain of its facilities while at the same 
Progress Since Mid-summer | time according such privileges to others. 
| These acts, it was contended, were in di- 
Greater Than Seasonal | rect violation of several provisions of the 
Amount, 


Interstate Commerce Act. 
Secretary of 


Before going into the merits of the 
Commerce Says | complaint the Commission decided to hold 


Business Recovery 
Sustained in Month, | 
Mr. Chapin Asserts 





diction and the presiding examiner had 

For the first time since the Spring of held in his proposed report that the pres- 
1930 the upward trend in business has, ent law did not vest the Coinmission with 
been continuous throughout a period of| authority to regulate radio broadcasting 
two months, the Secretary of Commerce, | activities. The Commission's decision up- 
Roy D. Chapin, stated Oct. 26. holds this report. 


And Adopt Plan Equitable | 


cash. If the insured survives the 20-year = 
To All Persons Concerned 


period, the policy continues as an ordinary 
life policy. 





buildings for a cotton compress and stor- |} 
age warehouses, including rails and switch | 
track to be owned by the city under the) 


Claiming That Product From 


manufacture of furniture and automobile | 


| solely on the question of juris- | 


“While the annual payments made un-! 
| der the policy represent, in part, earnings | 
on the future and deferred payments to 
be made under the policy, the situation 
is not essentially different from the case! 
where the proceeds of a policy are pay-| 
able in periodic installments rather than 
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| 


Patent Infringement 
By Slide Fasteners — 
Made Abroad Denied | 


Tariff Commission Declines 
To Revoke Immediately 
Prohibition of Imports 
After Hearing Importers 


| Charges that slide or hookless fasteners, 
known to the public under various trade | 
names, have been imported into this coun- | 
try from foreign manufacturers who have | 
infringed American patents were denied | 








| evaluated all the factors involved in this 


The Veterans’ Administration will make 
specific recommendations to Congress as | 
to a national policy which should be 
adopted for veterans and their relief, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, stated in a radio ad- 
dress Oct. 26. 

“It is our firm conviction that a policy 


will be evolved by the next Congress or 
the succeeding Congress which will have 


{ 


great problem and will result in a system | 
equitable to all concerned,” General Hines 
stated. 
Budget Expenditure 
Due to General Hines’ illness, his ad- 
dress was read by Major O. W. Clark, | 
Assistant Administrator, in charge of pen- | 
sions and compensation. It was delivered | 
over associated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company in the Washington | 
Star Radio Forum. | 
The address follows in part: 
“Probably at no time in our history has 
so much been known generaly of the prob- 
lem of veterans’ relief; nor has public 





| discussion centered more on this phase 


of Federal activity than during the past | 
year. It is small wonder when we con-| 
sider that the expenditures required for 
the maintenance of our present system 
for the current year involve 30 per cent 


| supervision of the Gulfport Port Commis- 


| be of mill type construction equipped with 


sion. The project is self-liquidating. 

The city, in its application, stated that 
the construction work would require direct 
employment of 325 men for 30 weeks on 
a 30-hour work week basis. Construction 
materials and supplies required will pro- 
vide employment indirectly in those in- 
dustries affected by orders. 

The transit warehouse to be built will 


an automatic sprinkler system and with a 
floor area of 6,000 square feet. The cotton 
compress and warehouses, of similar con- 
struction, will have a floor area of 134,000 
square feet and storage capacity of 2,000 
bales of cotton. 

Income from the construction project is 
expected to provide amply for repayment 
of principal and interest. Yearly income 
is estimated at $10,200 from the shipside 
warehouse and $12,800 from rent of the 
cotton compress and warehouses. 

Purchase of $75,000 bonds of the City of 


Japan Violates Act 


Oders of suspected dumping of rubber 
footwear from Czechoslovakia and stearic 
acid from the Netherlands were issued 
Oct. 26 by the Bureau of Customs fol- 


lowing further inquiries into conditions 
surrounding importations of those articles. 
Future entries of each commodity will be 
released from customs, under the orders, 
only after an antidumping bond has been 
posted with the collectors. 

| Announcement of the dumping suspicion 
order against Czechoslovakian shipments 
resulted from a hearing held two weeks 
ago, while the order respecting stearic 
acid was announced by F. X. A. Eble, 
Commissioner..of Customs, during a heare 
ing granted the American industry. The 
stearic acid order will be formally promul- 
gated later, Mr. Eble said. The order on 
rubber footwear follows in full text: 


Appraisements Suspended 
“To Collectors of Customs and Apprais- 





Covington, Ky., has been approved by the 
Reconstruction Corporation. The bonds 


(Contiqued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
President Foresees 


Full Strength Navy 


ing Officers: 

“Complaint has been made to the 
Bureau that waterproof rubber footwear, 
including rubber boots of all kinds, from 
Czechoslovakia, is being and is likely to 
be sold in the United States and elsewhere 
at less than its fair value as contemplated 
by the provisions of the Antidumping Act, 
1921, and the antidumping regulations of 
the department. 


Progress of the country’s business since 
mid-Summer appears to have been greater 
than seasonal, with gains noted in Sep- 
tember well maintained the first half of 
October, the Secretary said. 


Urges Spirit of Confidence 
“Ten million people are still out of work 


and our progress during the coming Win- | 


ter depends on maintaining the spirit of 


rising confidence now prevalent,” he added. | 


His prepared 
text: 
Business continues to show improvement 
and for the first time since the Spring 
of 1930 the upward trend has been con- 
tinuous throughout two months. The 
gains recorded during September in in- 
dustrial production, distribution of goods 
by railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
foreign trade, and in employment and pay 
rolls gave evidence of being well main- 
tained during the first two weeks of Oc- 
tober and a number of weekly indicators 
have recorded further advance. The prog- 
ress of the country’s business since mid- 
Summer has been greater than seasonal. 


Broader Advance Shown 
Improvement in business during Sep- 
tember, although largely confined to con- 
sumer goods industries, now appears to 
have been on a somewhat broader scale 

than was realized at that time. 


statement follows in full 


The increase in employment from Au-| 


gust to Septemebr, which reduced na- 
tional unemployment by about 380,000 per- 
sons, was well distributed throughout most 
lines of industry and trade. 
employment in 12 out of the 14 industrial 


groups from which the Bureau of Labor | 


Statistics collect figures resulted in a net 
increase of 4.5 per cent in manufacturing 


employment and of 5 per cent in pay) 


rolls. 

Employment gains appear to have been 
general throughout the country. In only 
one out of the 10 States from which the 
Department of Commerce has . received 
employment data was the September 
total smaller than in August. Increases 
amounting to as much as 13 and 10 per 
cent occurred in the manufacturing in- 
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Increased | 


Two Members Dissent 


Chairman Claude B. Porter and Com- 
missioner Frank McManamy dissented 
from the majority opinion in the case. 
| In connection with radio broadcasting, 
| the Commission stated: “We do not be- 
| lieve that this new art and practice, un- 
known at the time of the passage of the 
Transportation Act, of simply putting on 
the air or ether this instruction, enter- 
tainment, or advertisement, to that part 
of the public who may, by their receiving 
sets and antennae, go out and get this 
matter, was ever meant by Congress to be 
included in any act conferring express or 
implied power upon this Commission. 


Intent of Congress 


“It cannot be presumed that the Con- 
gress was attempting to regulate a mere 
potential service, one that might or might 
| not be developed, and particularly a serv- 
ice distinct and different in character 
from the methods of transmission of in- 
telligence then known, i. e., messages by 
wirless from a definite sender to a definite 
receiver. 

“This conclusion is supported by section 
1 (5) of the Act wherein transmission of 
intelligence as a message by wire or wire- 
less is divided into day, night, and other 
!classes of messages.” 

Chairman Porter, in his dissenting opin- 
ion, declared that the specific matter 
herein complained of is not within the 
| Commission's jurisdiction, but that he en- 
tirely disagreed with the majority in prac- 
tically everything stated by them in sup- 
port of their final conclusion. 

Control of Wireless 


“As I understand it,’ said Mr. Porter, 
“the effect of their holding is that radio 
roadcasting, by which intelligence is 
|transmitted by wireless operation, is not 
included in the common carriers over 
| which our jurisdiction extends. This hold- 
jing is entirely too broad, as it deprives us 
|of all jurisdiction over broadcasting com- 
| panies in their transmission of intelligence 
by wireless.” 
| Chairman Porter held that while the 
|service involved in the instant proceeding 
| ee 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 








Expenditures for 


Found to Be R 


Rural Schools 


educed Generally 


N ARKED economic readjustment 

among the rural schools of the Na- 
tion have been brought about in re- 
cent years as a result of general eco- 
nomic changes throughout the country, 
according to announcement Oct. 26 by 
W. H. Gaumitz, senior specialist in rural 
education problems, of the Federal Office 
of Education. 


Mr. Gaumnitz, who has been conduct- 
ing a survey of conditions among the 
rural schools, pointed out that generally 
speaking the reports from the schools 
thus far received indicate a tendency to 
cut annual expenditures severely, a ten- 
dency to reduce teachers salaries, to limit 
term lengths and to increase both the 
size and the number of the classes 
taught by each teacher. 


Although the findings in general are 
somewhat discouraging, there are in- 
stances in which they are encouraging, 
Mr. Gaumnitz said. One of the en- 
couraging features is that the school 
authorities are finding ways in many 
cases to continue their regular programs 
with considerably less money, he ex- 
plained. Some of them are finding in- 
teresting and unique ways of retaining, 
and, in a very few cases, improving their 
usual activities even with the reduced 
budgets, 


Some of the counties, however, he 


| stated, report that they have had to cut 

| their usual term length considerably 
and in some cases the school authori- 
ties say that there is a danger of clos- 
ing the schools entirely. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The purpose of the survey now being 

| made by the Office of Education is to 
ascertain what the school authorities in 

| charge of education of rural children are 

| doing to readjust their programs in keep- 
ing with the economic dislocations that 
have taken place in the last three years. 
Tabulations of the results of the study 
are under way and will be announced 
in thenear future. 

Questions have been sent 
superintendents of counties and other 
local school districts, seeking to-learym 
what they have had to do with regard 
to such matters as closing schools ab- 
normally early, abandoning some school 
enterprises entirely, holding up the pur- 
chasing of necessary equipment, delay- 
ing needed repairs, postponing the con- 
struction of new buildings, and the like. 

Information also is being sought on 

| questions relating to shrinkages in 
teaching staffs, lowering of salaries paid, 
and consequent effects upon the quality 
of teachers employed and upon the 
amount and complexity of the teachers’ 
load. 


at a hearing Oct. 26 before the Tariff | of the Federal budget for ordinary ex- 
Commission. | penditures, or 45 per cent if we exclude 


“Pending the completion of investiga- 
tion to determine definitely whether the 


to 3,496 | 


The Commission was told that the sim- | 
ilarity of appearance of foreign slide fas- | 
teners is. no proof of patent infringement | 
and its Juriwdiction as to determination 
of the validity of patents was challenged 
by the importers. 

Immediate removal of the present em- 
bargo on the foreign product was refused 
by the Commission but the request for 
such action, it was ruled, would be given 
consideration. 


Numerous Patents 


Ira A. Schiller, counsel for the Hermes | 
Leather Company, New York City, im-| 
porters, Geclared that there are numerous 
patents on such siide fasteners here and 
abroad. 

The claim of the complainants that they 
own basic patents, he said, is “loose use 
of English language and patent laws.” 
He asserted that it is beyond the juris- 
diction of the Commission to attempt to 
determine the scope and validity of pat- 
ents. 

“We do not admit that our product is 
identical and we do not claim their patent 
invalid,” he said. The foreign product is 
maprufactured and imported into this 
country under a United States patent and 
the charge of infringement of a trade- 
mark right because of similarity in ap- 
pearance of product should be entered 
under a different section of the Tariff 
Act. 





Alleged Similarity 

He stated that the charge of unfair 
competition made in the complaint to the 
Commission is based on this alleged sim- 
ilarity of appearance. 

He stated that he does not ask dis- 
missal of the entire complaint as it still 
contains one “good” charge which is, 
“palming off our product as theirs.” 

He asked an amendemnt of the embargo 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Effort Made Abroad 
To Renew Steel Cartel 





Objection of Belgian Producers 
Said to Be Chief Ostacle 


Efforts are being made abroad to re- 
new the international steel cartel, which 
expired last March, according to informa- 
tion made available Oct. 25 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The Department has been informed by 
Assistant Commercial Attache William L. 
Finger, in Paris, that conferences are ex- 
pected to be called in a short time to 
discuss the renewal. 
| The following additional information | 
was provided: 

Occasion was had at a recent directors 
meeting of the International Rail Cartel 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . + of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


public debt charges, trust and refund 
services, and expenditures upon the Army 
and Navy. 

Need of Close Study 


“Naturally, with such a proportion of our 
Federal expenditures going into post- 
war benefits to our veterans, we become 
somewhat curious as to how it is spent 
and apprehensive whether such a propor- 
tion can be increased without a corre- 
sponding increase in our income and other 
taxes, as well as attentive to suggestions 
coming persistently from certain groups 
that the proportions of Federal expendi- 
tures in this direction are too high and 
properly can, and should be, curtailed. 

“Any activity of the Government which | 
requires some $900,000,000 a year deserves 





close scrutiny. Beneficial measures for 
World War veterans were placed upon our 
statute books in an era of high wages, high 
prices, and general prosperity—a_ time | 
when generosity was limited only by the 
degree of appreciation. | 


Effect on Taxpayer 


The Nation was anxious and able to|™ind the Nation that the national de-| 
meet the then apparent costs. It reckoned | fense is the first and most solemn obliga- | 


at that time not too closely upon the fact | 
that our rescrvoir of beneficiaries was | 
composed of some 5,000,000 veterans, all 
of whom were growing older each year, 
and my of whom wete to become in- 
capacitated and in need of relief. 

“Our previous wars had left no such 
potential demand for aid. Then too, with 
but 130,000 killed in war and died of dis- 
ease, and but 192, wounded, our prob- 
lem perhaps appeared definitely limited, 
having in mind the plans inaugurated to 
prevent for the World War group of vet- 
erans the apension, with its recognized 
faults. é 

“But toin times have come upon us. 
Assessments in the form of Federal, State 
and municipal taxes have become more 
than a matter of course, and our Govern- 
ment has had to take a measure of its 
capacity and must map its course accord- 
ingly. The taxpayer is an integral factor 
of this appraisa! and becomes a keenly 
interested party. 

“Within 15 years from the commence- 
ment of the World War we are paying} 
direct monetary benefits on account of | 


nearly 900,000 of the some 5,000,000 who cessity, or the blow that it would deal to! 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) ' 


Wheat Con su 


If Arms Cut Fails 


NationakDefense Is First Ob- 
ligation on Federal Gov- 
ernment, He Says in Navy 
Day Statement 


President Hoover declared Oct. 26 that 
if the American Government's efforts to 
bring reduction of the world's armaments 
fail, the United States would be forced to 
build up its Navy “equal to that of the 
most powerful in the world.” Mr. Hoover 
pointed out, however, that negotiations 
looking to such reduction “are making 
progress.” 

The President’s declaration was made 
in a Navy Day statement which will be 
observed on Oct. 27. 

Text of Statement 


The statement follows in full text: 
I take the occasion of Navy Day to re- 


tion placed upon the Federal Government 
by the Constitution. Our people have 
ever been lovers of peace, and they have 


| consistently pursued a policy designed to 


preserve national rights by peaceful ne- 


|gotiation wherever possible, rather than 


by resort to arms, 

We have spared no reasonable effort to 
bring about an agreement of all nations 
upon a reduction of arms, upon the ratios 
agreed upon at the London Naval Con- 
ference. Our patience in these negotia- 
tions has never for a moment jeopardized 
the safety of the United States. 

Efforts Making Progress 

These efforts are making progress. If 
these efforts finally fail, we shall be com- 
pelled, by reason of the disturbed condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the world and 
the necessity of protecting American 
commerce, to build our Navy to the full 
strength provided in the London Agree- 
ment, equal to that of the most powerful 


{in the world. 


I need scarcely suggest the vast expendi- 
tures that would be involved by that ne- 


one of the most cherished aspirations of 
our people. 





mption of Nation 


4.2 Busitels Yearly Per Person 


HE people of the United States have , 
consumed annually an average of 
4.2 bushels of wheat per capita recently, 
compared with 5 bushels for Australia 
and 5.2 bushels for Argentina, according 
to estimates of wheat consumption by | 
countries just made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The total use of wheat in the United 
States, however, including consumption 
for livestock feed, is placed by the De- 
partment at 5.1 bushels, compared with 
5.9 in Argentina, 7.2 in Australia, and 
10.1 in Canada. For Canada feed and | 
waste were estimated to absorb nearly 
as much wheat as is consumed by hu- 
mans. Consumption of wheat in nine | 
countries of western Europe, which use 
comparatively little for livestock feed, 
was estimated by the Department at 
6.3 bushels per capita annually. The | 
statement follows in full text: 

For most countries indications of hu- 
man consumption of wheat per capita 
must be based upon estimates of produ- 
tion, exports and imports and allow- 
ances for seed. Such figures are sub- 
ject to more or less error, due to dis- 
crepances caused by variations in carry- 
over, and in amounts used for feed and 


> 


other nonhuman consumption as well as 
the usual errors of estimate. 

When averages over a period of years 
are considered, the variations in stocks 
can usually be considered as of minor 
importance. Uses other than for human 
consumption may in some periods be of 
considerable importance, and for most 
countries no supplementary information 
is available to indicate how much is 
used for such purposes. 

Any consideration of wheat consump- 
tion#based on production, trade and seed 
requirements should be made with these 
limitations in mind. While they restrict 
the accuracy and usefulness of the esti- 
mates, they still leave a basis for inter- 


| esting comparisons. 


In the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Australia—the four important 
non-European wheat-surplus producing 
countries—apparent domestic disappear- 
ance in the five years 1926-27 to 1930-31 
has ranged from 5.1 bushels per capita 


in the United States, and 5.9 in Argen- 


tina, to 7.2 in Australia and to 10.1 in 
Canada. 


In these countries plentiful wheat sup- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


provisions of the Antidumping Act should 
be invoked against the merchandise in 
question, and further instructions, apprais- 
ing officers should appraisements 
of merchandise of the class and kind 
named herein.” 


Imports of Rubber Footwear 

The rubber footwear interests had 
charged at their hearing that Japan and 
Czechoslovakia were equally guilty of 
dumping, and prices of the commodities 
in Japan were given in support of the 
charge. It was shown by the witnesses 
that Japanese selling prices in the United 
States were below those of American pro- 
ducers to an extent which they claimed 
meant destruction of the industry. 

No order has been forthcoming respect- 
ing imports from Japan, nor would Mr. 
Eble say whether a formal action was con- 
templated. 

The bond required with respect to stearic 
acid is to be in an amount equal to 100 
per cent of the value of the shipment 
|plus the duty normally levied. 

| Payment of Penalty 
This insures payment of the antidump- 

ing penalty in event further inquiry sub- 
| Stantiates the charges of dumping, or of 

selling in the United States at prices 
|lower than in the home market of the 
| foreign manufacturer. 
The American stearic acid industry, 
|which links into agricultural prices 

through use of animal fats and greases, 
;at the hearing submitted figures of its 
production costs and foreign selling prices 
in the American market. The latter were 
said by J. G. Lerch, attorney for the do- 
mestic interests, to be approximately 50 
| per cent of American production costs. 

“And we can not figure how they are 
able to accomplish it,’ he told Commis- 

sioner Eble. “There is no way that we can 
|see for them to produce and sell at the 
| quoted" prices, unless they are dumping.” 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


‘Cause and Prevention 
Of Disease Discussed 


American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in Annual Session 





Importance of hygiene in child welfare 
throughout the Nation was emphasized, 
Oct. 26, by Dr. James Frederick Rogers, 
consultant in hygiene and specialist in 
health education of the Federal Office of 
Education, at a session of the American 
Public Health Association, which is now 
holding its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Though the influence of hygiene is 
checked by conditions of the hour which 
make for poverty and neglect, Dr. Rogers 
said, it is to be hoped that out of the 
present economic ills will come a better 
order of society in which the health of all 
children will be of first concern. 

Brigadier General M. A. Delaney, Assist- 
ant Surgeon General, Department of War, 
told of health conditions in the Philippine 
Islands. Dr. Louis Schwartz, of the Bue 
reau of Mines, discussed industrial der- 
matitis or skin affections. 

Today tuberculosis leads all other dis- 
eases as the cause of mortality in the 
Philippine Islands with 33,000 deaths in 
1931, and constantly increasing, Brigadier 
General Delaney said. Tuberculosis has 
doubled the insular death rate since 1908, 
|he stated, pointing out that 10 per cent 
of the people are infected. A commission 
was established by the Legislature in 1930 
| for the prevention of the disease. 7 

Malaria comes next to tuberculosis with 
20,000 cases, General Delaney said, and 
then beri-beri with 19,000 in 1931, fol- 





| lowed by the dysenteries and typhoid. 


Dr. Schwartz pointed out that it is con= 
servatively estimated that about 100,000 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 
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Order Is Issued 


To Stop Dumping | 


Of Rubber Shoes | 


Bureau of Customs Also to 
Require Bond to Release 
Further Importations of 
Dutch Stearic Acid 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
George Rasch, representing the Phila- | 
delphia plant of Wilson and Company, as- | 
serted the belie? that a cartel exists 
abroad, and tinat the stearic acid producers | }) 
of The Netherlands were accorded the 
right of dumping in the American market | 
under a subsidy by the cartel. This prac- 
tice, he said, would protect “the rather 
marrow market” elsewhere in Europe 
against American inroads. 
Complaints on Cement 


Commissioner Eble also heard the com- 
plaint of American shippers of cement | 
into the ‘Puerto Rico market, and the 
Customs agents abroad are investigating 
production costs to determine if there is 
dumping from Denmark. The American 
manufacturers and shippers said the for- 
eigners were offesing cement laid down in 
San Juan at $1.61 a barrel against an 
American mili cost of $1.87 a barrel. 

Respecting foreign dumping of stearic 
acid, Mr. r 
grounds for believing that Sdviet Russia 
is also engaged in unloading stearic acid 
in this country at’ prices under their do- 
mestic selling figures. It was certain, he 
said, that there is increasing activity on 
the part of the Russians, and Mr. Rasch | 
added that only the Russians and the 
Hollanders were shipping to this country. 


Soviet Shipments Alleged 


In this connection, Mr. Rasch called at- 
tention to the shipments of 1929 when 10 
foreign nations were sending the com- 
modity into the American market, with | 
shipments from The Netherlands being 
the largest. Now, he sdid, only The 
Netherlands is entering this market with 
any great quantity. Russian acid is com- 
ing in, he added, and the amount is in- 
creasing, so he thought an inquiry was 
necessary. 

Mr. Rasch outlined for the Commis- 
sioner the direct connection between the 
stearic acid industry and the products of 
the farm, showing that the industry was 
the segond largest consumer on animal 
fats and greases in the Nation. He said 
that tariff protection for the livestock in- 
dustry alone wouid not suffice. The stearic 
industry must be maintained, or the fats 
produced from livestock slaughter will 
have no market because of imports of like 
products, he said. | 

American stearic acid production used 
the fats of 6,000,000 head of livestock in 











1929; 3,500,000 in 1930, 2,850,000 in 1931, | 


and,at.the rate of present operations, only | 
2,200,000 head this year. That calculation 
was based, he said, on the generally ac- 
cepted understanding of 20 pounds of fats 
to the head of livestock. | 
Protection of Farmer 

“It is apparent, therefore,” he continued, 

“that unless these importations are 


confronted with conditions that are as 
much destructive as any other one force. 
And they. are coming in ata time when 
they are doing much damage, also, You 
are not protecting agriculture unless you 
protect the industries using their prod- 
ucts.” 
American shippers of cement into the 
Puerto Rican market were before Mr. Eble 
with their statements relative to under- | 
selling by foreigners, particularly Den- 
mark, Belgium, Cuba and Norway. 
Through J. B. Johnson, of Chicago, and | 
W. F. Ives, of Tampa, Fla., the cement | 
makers urged some further action in re- 
stricting imports of cement into Puerto 
Rica to avoid loss of the “few remaining | 
customers that we have.” | 
Mr. Johnson said that in the last few| 
months, foreign shipments of cement into 
Puerto Rico had been increasing in vol-| 
ume and that it appegrs now the market 
there will be so overstocked that it will 
be stagnant “for months to come.” 
American Production Cost | 
The witness said the foreign shipments 
were being offered laid down and duty 
paid, at $1.61 a barrel, while the American 
production cost was quoted at $1.87. The 
loss of the business not alone caused a 
reduction in plant operations in this coun- 
try, it was testified, but cut down avail- 
able cargo for the shipping lines operat- 
ing from the American mainland to 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Johnson gave instances 
of lack of cargo in support of this state- | 
ment. | 
Supplementing the hearing of Oct. 25, 
corcerning fish importations, A. 
Loomis, of Washington, representing sev- 
eral farm and dairy organizations, testi- 
fied in favor of speedy action controlling 
imports of fish oils and fats.. He said the 
American farmer, particularly the pro- 
ducer of hogs, cotton and dairy products, 
were suffering directly from the imports 
and that these imports were displacing 
American products, pound for pound. 
Effect on Farm Markets 
Figures were given to show that the 
organic oil and fats production of the 
United Statcs annually amounted to about 
7,000,000,000 pounds, and that within the 
last two years imports of edible oils and) 
fats from abroad had grown to about 
1,000,000,000 pounds. 
“That is a very direct displacement of 
the market for our own production,” Mr. | 
Loomis added. | 
Mr. Eble observed that the imports were 
damaging the farm produce markets “at 
the very time when we are struggling to 
raise those prices.” The witness shid he 
had no doubt that the imports were driv- 
ing prices further down but he added 
that rione could foretell how far the effect 
would go. He said the depression had had 
its effect, but when there is 1,000,000,000 | 
pounds of imports entering the market, he | 
felt that none could say the whole price | 
decline could be charged to’ the depression. 





Rents in Massachusetts 
Are Below Level of 1913) 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
would be allowed in the event that their 
leases were renewed, but, in most in- 
stances, due to a tenant’s market and the 
inability of home owners to economically 
justify a voluntary decrease, rentals of 
two, three, four and six family houses 
have been reduced from $5 to $10 a month 





Rasch declared there were) 





Larger Turkey Crop Loa 


Increase of 13 Per Cent Over 


largest ever raised in the United States 
and shows an increase of 13 per cent over 
last year, the Department of Agriculture 


good or better than on Oct. 1, 1931, when 


tabulation accompanying the crop report 


M.| turkey crop was one of the largest ever 
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Agriculture and Food Education 
Expenditures for rural schools found to 
P roducts be reduced generally. 
Wheat consumption of America is 4.2] Page 1, col. 2 
bushels annually per person. Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page}. cP Page 4, col. 6 
Weather during week merally favora 3 
to farm crops with corn husking progressing TE PO I ay 6 -esk: 6 
ee ae 6. ool. 7 Government publications listed. 7 
Ancient methods of cooling “Foods and Page 4, col. 
modern development of refrigeration out- Survey of school system to be made in 


lined by association technologist of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
; Page 8, col. 3 
Developments in quick freezing reviewed 
by Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 7 
Canada lifts quarantine on imports of 
livestock from western States. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Production of citrus fruits increases in 
Palestine. 


New Jersey. Page 8.0083 


Exporting and Importing 


Italian imports of farm equipment decline, 
says Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Immediate removal of embargo on imports 

of slide fasteners denied by Tariff Com- 


Page 3, col. 2/ mission. 


Turkey crop estimated at 13 per cent above | Page 1, col. 4 


last year. Page 2, col. 2} Bureau of Customs issues orders of sus- 
oP ee “| pected dumping against Czech rubber foot- 

ela wear and Netherlands stearic acid. 
Aviation Page 1, col, 7 


South Africa seen as market for American | 
planes when general business situation im- 
\v. Bishinger et al. and Herold Brothers Co. v. 


proves. 
| Philad Co. et al.; Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit. 
s 


Fish 


Ancient methods of cooling foods and 
modern development of refrigeration out- 
lined by association technologist of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Federal Courts 


Two claims for Mayer patent for hair 
waving process held valid and infringed; 
other claims and three other patents relat- 
ing to apparatus held invalid; Naivette, Inc., 





| 


Page 6, col, 3 
Banks and Banking 
Federal refinancing with little strain on 


market foreseen by Undersecretary Ballan- 
tine. 





Page 1, col. 1 Page 4, col, 1 


advised to keep cli- 
ents’ funds in separate bank accounts by 
New York Insurance Superintendent. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Measures taken by Massachusetts to safe- 
guard deposits and secure solvency of State 
banks. 


Insurance brokers 


Page 8, col. 1 
Banking situation in San Francisco District 
improves, says reserve bank. 





Page 7, col. 1 

Loans for two self-liquidating projects and 

for relief in Virginia counties approved by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Foreign Markets 


South Africa seen as market for American 
planes when general business situation im- 
proves. 


~ 


Page 6, col, 3 
Census 


Output of wool carpets and rugs fell 50 
per cent in two years,,says Bureau of the 


Foreign Relations 





Census Continuation of full text of report of 

F Page 3, col, 2| special commission of League of Nations on 
situation in Manchuria. 

. Page 4, col. 4 

Construction President says if efforts to achieve disarm- 


ament fail the United States will be forced 
to build up its navy to that of the most 
powerful in the world. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Research and testing activities of Bureau 
of Standards to determine qualities of metals 
for structural use outlin by assistant to 
Director of Bureau of Standards. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Forest Products 


Lumber industry entering new era, says 
Chief of Forest Service. 


Consumption 


Wheat consumption of America is 4.2 
bushels annually per person. 


Page 1, col. 5 Page 3, col. 1 


General Business Conditions 


Indicators of current business for week 
ended Oct. 22 made public by Commerce 
Department. 


s s 
Corporation Finance 
Loans for two self-liquidating projects and 
for relief in Virginia counties ae by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 





Page 1, col. 6 Page 6, col. 3 
tile ‘ ee business sustained, says Secre- 
apin, 
Cost of Living ary Chapin iis, amt 


Average rentals.in Masachusetts reduced in 
the last year: says State Department of Labor |Government Finance 

Federal refinancing with little strain on 
market foreseen by Undersecretary Ballan- 
Page 8, col. 6 _ 


Page 1, col, 2 

Cost of rearing child to adult age discussed 
by United States Commissioner of Educa- 
oT Page 1, col. 1 
United States 





Daily statement of the 
Treasury. 


Current Law 


Page 7, col, 1 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 


— Page 4, col, 4 Health 
Public health service in New Mexico as 
Customs directed to prevention rather than cure of 


disease explained by New Mexico Director of 


Bureau of Customs issues orders of sus-| Foy peith. 


pected dumping against Czech rubber foot- 
wear and Netherlands stearic acid. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Page 8, col. 1 
West Virginia to permit issuance of Fed- 





Predicted for Year 





will bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. The money will be used to improve 
the city’s water distribution system. Re- 
payment is to be made in 10 installments, 
the first falling due one year from the 
date of the bond issue. 

Direct employment will be provided for 
100 men for approximately 100 days on 
the basis of a 30-hour work week. Several 
thousand hours of indirect employment 
will result from the purchase of supplies 
and equipment including 510 tons of cast 
iron pipe; the building of 340 feet of con- 
crete lined pipe tunnel, valve and chlorina- 


Last Season Shown by 
Federal Estimate 





The turkey crop this year is one of the 


stated Oct. 24 in its annual turkey crop 
report. 

Moreover, the Department reported, the 
condition of the birds about Oct. 1 was as 








the condition was unusually good. A 


Rising Coke Production 
Is Shown for September 


Responding to increased activity in the 
iron and steel industry, coke production 
advanced in September. The average 
daily output of both by-product and bee- 
hive coke for the month was 8.3 per cent 
higher than in the month preceding, when 
the rate of production touched fhe lowest 
point of any month since July, 1921. The 
September increase was the first improve- 
ment that has been registered in the coke 
industry since last Méy. 

By-product coke production for Septem- 
ber amounted to 1,544,491 tons, which re- 
duced to an average daily basis, repre- 
sents an increase of 8.3 per cent. This 
gain was accounted for principally by the 
plants associated with the iron and steel 


shows that from 35 to 63 per cent of the 
turkeys in the various States will be ready 
for the Thanksgiving market, the per- 
centages ranging mostly close to 50. The 
statement, with tabular matter omitted, 
follows in full text: 


Increase Flocks 


The number of turkeys on farms on Oct. 
1 this year was about 13 per cent larger 
than at that date in 1931 and the 1932 


rasied in this country according to the 
annual estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture. Increases were general in all 
regions and in nearly all States. Cold 
storage holdings of turkeys on Oct. 1 were 
smaller than a year earlier. 

The increased numbers this year were 
due both to more farmers raising turkeys 
this year than last and to larger average 
number of turkeys per flock. The propor- 
tion of the regular crop reporters of the 
Department who reported turkeys on their 
farms in September this year was 9 per 
cent larger than the proportion who re- 
ported turkeys on their farms in Septem- 
ber last year. There was also a con-| 
siderable increase this year in large scale 
or commercial production, especially in a 
number of middle western States. 


Commercial Hatchings 


A further marked increase in the op- 
erations cf commercial hatcheries in the 
production of young poults for sale took 
place this year. Hatcheries that made 
comiparakie reports in 1932 and 1931 
showed increases of 89 per cent in the 
number of turkey eggs set and 85 per 
cent in the number of poults hatched this 
year over last. Hatcheries in all sections 
of the country showed large increases, 
the largest relative increases being in the 
South Atiantic and the Mountain States. 
The number of poults hatched in com- 
mercial hatcheries, however, is still only 
a small percentage of the total number 
hatched. 

While ccnditions during the Spring 
|months were generally unfavorable for 
| farm hatching and early losses were above 
| average the Summer and Fall were Very 
|favorable for raising the young turkeys 


11.7 per cent greater than in August, as 
compared with a gain of 5.1 per cent for 
the merchant, plants. 


daily rate of 16.7 per cent. 

Stocks of unsold coke at producers’ 
plants recorded little change during Sep- 
tember, a small increase at merchant 
plants being practically offset by a de- 
crease at fugnace plants.—(Issued by De- 
partment selina 


and reports indicate that the condition of 
the birds about Oct. 1 was as good or bet- 
ter than on Oct. 1 last year when it was 
reported as unusually good. 


of turkeys were considerably larger than 
a@ year earlier. 
holdings were smaller than last year, 
amounting to 2,591,000 pounds this year 
compared with 3,365,000 pounds a year 
earlier and the five-year average of 4,- 
703,000 pounds. An important factor in 
the smaller October holdings this year 


turkeys from Argentina which for 1932 
amounted to oniy 287,000 pounds com- 
|pared with 4,828,000 pounds in 1931. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
16,800,000 turkeys raised in 1929; on the 


taxes, while the mortgage interest has re- 
mained the same. There are an abund- 


since then the number raised this year 
ance of vacant apartments of all types at 





rather than run the risk of vacancies with 
the resultant loss of income. 

Most drastic reductions took place in 
high rental heated apartments, where 
former rentals of $100 to $125 per month 
have been reduced to $75 and $85 per 
month. The Division points out that there 
is no economic justification for these re- 
ductions, as in most cases the owner’s 
overhead has been increased by increased 
‘ f 





would amount to over 18,000,000 head. 
| these reduced prices, but we find that due | 


|to unemployment many families are of 
| necessity doubling up. 
The combined reduction of all types of 
| Shelter from August, 1931, to October, 1932, 
|is 12% per cent. The compilation of this 
reduction along. with other elements of 
|the budget brings the combined “cost of 
living index” to 125.2, the lowest recorded 


ready for market at different periods are 
more indicative of the condition of the 


the percentages that will actually be mar- 
|keted at these periods. Growing condi- 
tions during October and early November, 
feed supplies, prices and market outlook 
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eral permits to 


| President 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


terials for the pipe line. The pipe tunnel 


industry whose daily rate of output was | 


Beehive coke pro-| 
duction showed an increase in average | 


Early in 1932 the cold storage holdings | 


By Oct. 1, however, the | 


was the marked reduction in imports of | 


basis of this number and of yearly changes | 
The percentages reported by growers as | 


birds at the time of the reports than of | 





es and druggists to 

1 medicinal , ~y 

age 2, col. 6 

Questions of public health discussed at an- 

nual meeting of American Public Health 
Association. 

‘age 1, col. 7 


P 
Protection of home against accidents urged 
by Department of Commerce. 


Page 3, col. 3 


prescribe and se 


. e 
Immigration 
Fewer immigration permits issued to Ca- 
nadians in month 
Page 3, col. 2 


c. 


Insurance 


Insurance brokers advised to keep cli- 
ents’ funds in separate bank accounts by 
New York Insurance Superintendent. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Guaranty capital of two foreign mutual 
insurers held not properly created in Massa- 
chusetts and the companies declared ineli- 
gible to transact business. 
Page 5, col. 5 


Internal Revenue Bureau ruling exempts 
proceeds of family income policies from | f, 
taxation. 


Page 1, col. 4 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Differential on German dollar security quo- 
tations no longer important, says report to 
Department of Commerce, 





Page 3, col. 6 


Iron and Steel 
Efforts made abroad to renew steel cartel. 
Page 1, col. 4 
b 
Labor 


Importance of standard codes in promot- 
ing industrial safety discussed by Superin- 
tendent of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial 
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ported 
Prohibition 
prescribe and se 


Public Service 


ruled legal in North Carolina, but offer to 
serve at less than salary fixed by statute de- 


Public Utilities 


of continuous extra charge for French-type 
telephones, 


testifies that Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration capitalized $56,361,000 of surplus 


Radio 
lacks jurisdiction over radio broadcasting. 


fourth of series of eight “twin-wave” radio 
stations, 


mission, 


station at Augusta to LaGrange, Ga., heard 
before Examiner of Federal Radio Commis- 


New Radio Station 


» » » Planned in Britain 


coke production in September re- 
y Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 3 





Risin 
Vegotiations Are Completed for 
Fourth of Series of Eight 


*‘Twin-wave’ Stations 

West Virginia to permit issuance of Fed- 

ral permits to Sa and druggists to 
1 medicinal 7 

age 2, col. 6 





Another step in the British program to 
| replace 21 small radio broadcasting sta-/| 
tions with eight large ones was taken 
| when negotiations were completed for the 
erection of a “twin-wave” station at Droit- 
wich, near Brimingham, England, accord- 
ing to a report from the consulate there. 
This will be the fourth station of this type 
in the British Isles. 

The “twin-wave” stations were developed 
by the broadcasting monopoly of Great! 
Britain so that one station may broadcast | 
two programs simultaneously. In this way, | 
|@ national program is sent out from the | 
transmitter on one wave length and a} 
| local program sent on another wave) 
|}; Jength, both of which are within the| 
broadcast band. | 

According to the plan of the monopoly, | 
| the national program is sent out on about | 
100 watts and the local program at about | 
70 watts. It has been decided that the 
entire country may be better served with | 
the eight stations planned than with the 
existing 21. 

So far, two of the “twin-wave” stations | 
have been completed. One of these is | 
at London and the other at Manchester. | 
A third is under construction in Scotland. | 
The fourth will be at Droitwicl and take | 
the place of the station formerly known 


Candidate’s platform to reduce salaries 
lared illegal. 

Page 5, col, 6 
Pennsylvania to investigate reasonableness 


Page 5, col. 7 
Examiner for Federal Trade Commission 





rom subsidiaries it acquired. 
Page 5, col. 1 
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Interstate Commerce Commission holds it 


Page 1, col. 3 


Negotiations completed in England for 


Page 2, col. 6 


Applications received by Radio Com- 


Page 7, col. 7 
Examiner recommends construction of new 
roadcast station at East St. Louis, Ill. 


Page 5, col. 1 
Argument for and against transfer of radio 


sion. 
Commission, State of Ohio, ies t, ot. 5 Page 2, col. 5 as “Daventry 5XX.” It will take about | 
, col. two years to complete the new station and | 

President orders investigation of alleged ° 
low wages paid negroes on Pederal flood con- Railroads place it in operation. (Department of | 


trol work on lower Mississippi. 


Page 1 ,col. 1 b 


Mines and Minerals 


Rising coke production in September re- 
ported by Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, col. 3 

D0: 


National Defense 


President says if efforts to achieve disarm- 
ament fail the United States will be forced 
to build up its navy to that of the most 
powerful in the world. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Patents 


Two claims for Mayer patent for hair 
waving process held valid and infringed; 


. e 
other claims and three other patents relat- | Wear and Netherlands stearic acid. Licenses to Physicians 
_, A myeg J ae ee) Eee, Inc., Page 1, col. 7 An d t D St 
v. Bishinger et al. an ero) rothers Co. v. oO rug ores 
Philad Co. et al.; Circuit Court of Appeals, . 

Sixth Circuit. Taxation 


Page 4, col. 1 
. Pi 
Postal Service 


Postal receipts of 50 selected cities and 50 
fudustrial cities shown in tabular matter 
accompanying letter from Post Office De- 
partment to Representative Mead. 

Page 6, col. 5 





, Veterans cording to an oral statement by the State 
President’s day at the Seegeties Omen. General Hines says Veterans’ Administra- Prohibition Commissioner, William G.| 
’ tion will propose laws to provide fixed na- Brown. 


Price Control . 


Efforts made abroad to renew steel cartel. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Production Statistics 


Output of wool carpets and rugs fell 50 
er cent in two years, says Bureau of the 


ensus, 
Page 3, col. 2 











ns for Two Self-liquidating Projects 
And for Relief in Virginia Are Approved | 1° Child Health Discussed 


tor houses, and the installation of meters, | 
ammoniators and a chlorinator. 

The pipe line, 3,800 feet long, is the 
last link in an emergency supply line from 
the storage reservoirs at Ft. Thomas, Ky., 
to the city distribution system. It will 
improve the supply and pressure and re- 
inforce the present feeder main. 

More than $37,000 will be spent for ma- 


will cost approximately $18,000; valve and 
chlorinator houses, $2,000, and equipment | 
will cost $8,500. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Virginia, has made available $112,212 to 
meet current emergency relief needs in 
Buckingham, Goochland, Louisa and Not- 
toway counties for the period Oct. 15 to 
Dec. 31, 1932. 
These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief, and Construction Act 
of 1932 with ine understanding that the 
responsibility of the local communities and 
the State of Virgina to make every effort 
to develop their resources to provide re- 
lief is not in any way diminished. 

Supporting data state that the counties 
for which supplemental funds are made 
available during the first nine months of 
this year expended $119,157 for relief pur- 
poses—$76,446 rom State funds and $42,- 
711. from local resources. 

The totat estimated need in the four 
counties for the period Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 


are available from local sources. In addi- 
tion, it is stated, the State of Virginia will 


Shipping 


Tariff 


of slide fasteners denied 
mission. 


pected dumping against Czech rubber foot- 


Appeals summarize 


proceeds of family income policies from 
taxation. 


by 


Weather 


to farm crops with corn husking progressin, 
and cotton picking nearing completion. . 


| greases, solvents and plants, he stated, and 


| prenatal hygiene, pointing out that the 


|is $133,498, toward meeting which $10,350 | 


Co! R 
Rate decisions and complaints announced maar 


y the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 2 





‘West Virginia Plans - 
Granting of Permits 


For Medicinal Liquor 


Shipping Board announces action on ship- 
ing agreements. 
e 6, col. 4 


P 
Water freight charges reduced fn Canada. 
Page 5, col. 1 








Immediate removal of embargo on imports 
by Tariff Com- 


State Department Permits 


Page 1, col. 4 The Issuance of Federal 


Bureau of Customs issues orders of sus- 





Minnesota iron mining companies ask 20 

er cent reduction in assessed valuation. 
Page 4, col. 3 

acme! by Board of Tax 


Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 26. 
The State Department of Prohibition 


Decisions has paved the way for the granting of 


promu 


caida ‘a Page 4, col. 3 
ete Of rene eat ruling exempts |1| west Virginia physicians and druggists 


authorizing them to prescribe and sell 


Page 1, col, 4 : 
” | medicinal liquor within the State, ac- 


ional policy of relief for war veterans. 


Page 1, col. 5 

Legislative program submitted to President 
eterans of Foreign Wars. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Use of Present Permits 


The permits some physicians now have 
for the use of grain alcohol, he explained, 
will serve as their State medicinal liquor 
permits and the permits nearly all drug- 
gists have for handling shaving lotions, 


Weather during week generally favorable hair tonics and other liquids of alcoholic 


Page 6, col, 7 for medicinal liquor. Under an agree- 


ment with Federal authorities, Mr. Brown 





the basis for the special Federal permits. 
“The Federal Government has refused 
to issue any permits until the State has 
issued its permits,” Mr. Brown said. “But 
the law makes no provision for a State 


Value of Hygienic Conditions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cases Of occupational dermatitis occur 
each year throughout the United States, 
and these cases represent about half of 
all the compensation claims. The ma- 
jority of occupational skin diseases are 
caused by acids, alkalies, caustics, oils, 


physicians and druggists. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to accept these as the 
basis for the Federal permits.” 


Applications Received 

More than 100 physicians have applied 
for the State permits, Mr. Brown said. 

The term “medicinal liquor” will in- 
clude whiskey, rum, brandy and gin but 
will not include wine or beer, under a 
ruling of the Prohibition Commissioner. 
He pointed out that the law authorizes 
“spirituous liquor,” which means distilled 


pointed to personal cleanliness as an im- 
portant preventive measure and to the 
substitution of harmless substances for 


irritants and proper ventilation to allay 
dust and fumes. 


permits by the Federal Goverment to| 


content will serve as their State permits | 


said that these State permits will serve as | 


permit except those already authorized for | 
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Progress Made 
In Refrigerating \ 
Foods Reviewed — 


Dealers in Perishables Now 
Employing 15 Systems of 
Quick Freezing, States 
Commerce Department 


“Dealers in perishable foods are now em- 
ploying at least 15 systems of quick freez- 
ing to assure delivery of their products 
in a state of maximum freshness to the 
American housewives, according to in- 
formation made available Oct. 26 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The first developments in quick freezing 
came in the fishing industry, and progress 
has been unusually rapid in the last 10 
years, so that fruits, meats and vegetables 
of all sorts are now frozen and distributed 
to a parts of the country, it was pointed 
out. 

In recent years between 112,000,000 and 
140,000,009 pounds of fishery products have 
been frozen annually, and their value has 
run into millions of dollars. Quick freez- 
ing is of special importance to the fishing 
industry as a means of preventing spoil- 
age and aiding distribution from isolated 
sources of supply, it was explained. Re- 


frigerated fishing vessels are now quite 
commonly used. 
Types of Freezing Systems 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The Bureau of Fisheries has listed a 
number of types of freezers or freezing 
systems, and although some of them have 
been applied particularly to one product, 
it is believed that the marketing of the 
various frozen products is largely inter- 
dependent, and that the success of the 
freezing industry depends upon its ability 
to market a large variety of frozen foods. 

This belief is founded upon the fact that 
all of the equipment necessary for the 
production and marketing of one product 
is adaptable to the others. It is logical 
to conclude that in marketing a variety 
of products the costs of installation and 
operation of the special equipment are 
borne by a variety of foodstuffs. Thus the 
excessive burden of overhead, which would 
necessarily be carried by only a few prod- 
ucts, is eliminated. 


Recent Improvements 

During the last decade, efforts of re- 
frigeration engineers have been directed 
toward the development of compressors 
and regrigeration mediums which would 
permit the production of temperatures 
considerably lower than any which has 
yet been produced. As a result of these 
efforts, numerous improvements in insula- 
tion, arrangement of coils, and machinery 
have been perfected, and it has become 
possible to produce economically tempera- 
tures previously considered impractical for 
commercial purposes. 

Freezing methods and machinery uti- 
lizing low temperatures may be placed in 
two general classes. The first is composed 
| Of those in which the refrigeration medium 
makes only indirect contact with the prod- 
uct to be frozen. In the second class are 
those methods in which the freezing or 
transfer medium makes direct contact 
with the product to be frozen. The tem- 
peratures employed ranke from zero to 50 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 

The Bureau lists these methods for quick 
freezing of fish and other foods: 

The double-belt freezer, multiplate 
freezer, aluminum plate freezer, floating 
|pan system, diving bell system, freezing 
|in cakes, individual mobkds, brine fog sys- 
tem, convection current system, movable 
frame system, individual shelf system, di- 
rect expansion machine, freezing in po 
containers, immersion system, and sharp 
| freezers. 

The systems are outlined in a report, 
without comment as to their efficiency or 
economics. The report, “Developments in 
| Refrigeration of Fish in the United 
States,” may be obtained for 5 cents per 
|copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 


| 





Dr. Rogers stressed the importance of | liquor. 
health of the unborn child is bound up 
with the welfare of the mother in all its 
phases. He callled attention also to the 
need for continued hygiene through baby- 
hood and school years, to the place held 
by vaccination and improved medical and 
nursing care. 

Hygiene, he said, hopes for an under- 
standing on the part of teachers and | 
parents of the mental capacities and needs 
of every child so that his school tasks will | 
be a stimulus rather than a source of de- | 
pression to body and spirit. 
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Transfer of Radio Station | 
To LaGrange, Ga., Opposed | 


Testimony for and against the appli- | 
cation of Allen Wright Marshall Sr. and 
Allen Wright Marshall Jr. to construct a| 
new radio station at Lagrange, Ga., and 
take over the facilities of Station WRDW, 
at Augusta, Ga., was presented, Oct. 25, 
at a hearing before Ellis A. Yost, chief 
examiner of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

W. D. Jennings, Mayor of Augusta, op- 
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spend in these counties during this period, 
$32,283. 

The Corporation has previously made 
available $886,713 to tne State of Virgina. 


ee — 


|decree to admit his client’s product “as 
a matter of justice.” The Commission, he 
said, was not aware that his company held 
a patent. 

He stated that his client represents a 
number of important American importers 
who are with the Commission in its efforts 
to bar goods unfairly competitive to do- 
mestic articles. 

He asked the Commission not to reserve 
its decision on his motion until the case 
j}is concluded. 

Commission’s Capacity 

Charles R. Crisp, Commissioner, pre- 
siding at the hearing, pointed out that 
the Cominission is not a court but a fact- 
finding body and has no authority to de- 
|termine the validity of a patent. 

He expressed the belief that the Com- 
mission has the right to find if a patent 
has been infringed. For this reason, he 
ruled, the Commission must deny the mo- 
tion but would give consideration to 
}amending the embargo. 

Albert Mac C. Barnes, counsel for Hook- 
|less Fastener Company, Meadville, 


yany holds the basic patents on slide 
fasteners. He charged that some other 








largely determine how the year’s crop will 


since the war. be marketed. 


4 


patent “or no patent at all” has been used 
to manufacture an article “which comes 





‘Immediate Lifting of Embargo on Imports 


Of Slide Fasteners Denied by Tariff Group 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Pa., | 
domestic producers, stated that his com- | 


Russ Building 


posed the transfer, stating that the city Douglas 4994 


council and other local organizations had 


| adopted resolutions against the proposed 
| removal. 


New York 
Sun Building, 280 Broadway 
Worth 2-3949 


|in here as an infringement of our patent.” | 


European: 12 ru 


States in all its branches, Legislative, 


| “We cannot reach them in Czechoslo- | 
|vakia or Germany,” he said, “Therefore | 
through the vision of Congress this tri- | 
| — does have jurisdiction to rule on un- | 
air competitive acts of this type.” 

Mr. Barnes introduced as his principal | as anes _— 
witness Gideon Sunbach, consulting engi-| Miss BELLE SHERWIN 
neer for the Hookless Fastener Company. Bernarp M. BarvcH 

Mr. Sunbach testified that he was the||| & a pers 
inventor of the product manufactured by | CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
his company. |] Van S. Mere-SmiTH 

Mr. Sunbach testified that certain early | Frank L. Poitk 
|patents procured by Judson which were | Davip LAWRENCE 
acquired by the Automatic Hook & Eye Co. JoHN Hays HAMMOND 
were sold to the Hookless Fastener Com- Joun W. Davis 
pany. | W. M. RitTTER 
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Record of Sale Asked 
Mr. Schiller asked the Commission to 
require counsel for the complainants to| 
produce records showing the sale of these | 
patents by the Automatic Hook & Eye | 
|Co, to the Hookless Fastener Company. | 
|The existence of those patents constitute | 
the “heart of our defense,” he said. | 
Mr. Barnes contended that as far as he | 
knew such records do not exist. Mr. Crisp 
{ruled that the Commission Would hold 
jthis question in abeyance until it had 

‘ studied the law in this respect. 


b. 
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Lumber Industry 


Is Declared to Be 
Entering New Era 





O!d-time, Individualistic and 
Migratory Operations Are 
Drawing to Close, States 
Chief of Forest Service 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 26.—The lumber in- 


dustry is entering a new era, and it must | "commendations in regard to an essential | authorized, and we have 1,600,000 bene- 


recognize that the era of the “old-time, 
intensely individualistic, and essentially 
migratory 
intrenched in the supremacy 
as a construction material, is drawing to 
an end, R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, said 
in an address here before the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress. 
National Forests’ Position 


Present supplies of saw timber are be- 
ing drawn upon in normal times much 
faster than they are being replaced by 
new growth, Mr. Stuart said, and the in- 
dustry should work toward a sustained- 
yield basis. When selective logging and 
other improved practices have resulted in a 
continuous yield from forest lands, he 
peinted out, the industry can write off the 
present annual depletion charge of $20,- 
000,000, and the annual returns from tim- 
ber can be considered a regular gross in- 
come from forest properties operated on a 
continuous-yield _ basis. An authorized 
statement summarizing his address follows 
in full text: 

Forester Stuart pointed out that the 
Government agency must base its dealings 
upon fairness both to the industries and 
te the public. 

“The Forest Service fully recognizes 
th-se difficulties,” he said. 
see the lumber industry 


of 


with the lumber industry in seeking out, 
and trying out, cooperative measures 
which promise to afford better conditions 
for the industry and for the public.” 


Timber Sale Policies 


New estimates and the first comprehen- 
sive forest survey, now progressing, indi- 
ca‘: that present supplies of sawtimber 
are being drawn upon in normal years 
much faster than they are being replaced 
through growth in the woods, he asserted. 
“In other words, a sustained yield that 
would meet the normal demand of the 
country for lumber during the next 50 
years, assuming that consumptive require- 
ments are not substantially modified, does 
not seem possible. There is not enough 
young growing stock on the way.” 

“Our timber sale policies,” he said, “must 
hoid a right balance between the interests 
of the lumbermen on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the interests of the gen- 
eral public, for whom we are trustees. 
The national forests are not held as re- 
serves, but as living reservoirs of timber | 
frcm which can be drawn supplies to as- 
sis; in meeting current and potential de- 
mends, with assurance of stabilized owner- | 
sh'o and a perpetuated productive re- 
sovrce. * * * The public interest requires 
also that the larger portion of the Na- 
tion’s forest lands, which are in private | 
ownership, shall be kept or made eco- 
nomically productive. Herein lies the 
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New Jersey Plans 
Survey of Schools 


(Committee Is Appointed by 
Governor to Carry on 
Study of System 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 26. 

Appointment has been announced by 

| Governor Moore of a committee of 24 

|members to make a survey of the New 

Jersey school system. The study was sug- 

|gested and will be financed by the State 
Teachers’ Association, it was stated. 

As outlined by the Governor, the func- 

tion of the committee will be “to propose 


{program of modern education and 
| means of financing it.” 
| The committee, which 


the 


includes State 


lumber industry,” supposedly | Education Commissioner Charles H. Elliott |Our current adjudicatory work, may I add 
wood }and Edward D. Duffield, acting president {that during last August 30,000 new claims 


|of Princeton University, is comprised of 
| representative business men and promi- 
;nent educators. Thirteen of the members 
are from the citizen body of the State and 


the remaining 11 from the school group. 
| Nee 
| 


Immigration Permits 
| Issued to Canadians 
Are Fewer in Month 


‘Economic Conditions and 


f 


Legislation Planned to Equalize > 


| Relief Provided War Veterans 


Gen. Hines Asserts Specific Recommendations 


| For Fixed Policy Will Be Made 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 


|served; that is, on account of nearly one/ation of $2,300,000,000 would be necessary | 
| of every five. |to meet the demand for the immediate 
| “Let us add these pension groups to-/| prepayment of the bonus. 

|gether and consider in addition to the; “The present worth of the outstanding 
| veterans their dependents on whose ac-| certificates is, if the portion of the 25 per 
| count additional payments are specifically|cent additional credit which has been | 
earned is considered as due, $1,879,000,000 
or $1,635,000,000 less than the amount that | 
the proponents of the immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus would have us now pay 
on these certificates, thus increasing the 
amount of adjusted compensation by this | 
figure. 

“Thus we see that the proposal for the 
| prepayment of the bonus involves an ad-| 
ditional cost of the bonus legislation over | 
that originally contemplated when the! 
legislation was enacted of more than $1,- | 
500,000,000. 

“Already there has been advanced to 
the veterans some $500,000,000 more than 
the original Adjusted Compensation Act 


| ficiaries, better than one of each 100 of | 
}the population of this country. Paren- 
| thetically, and to indicate the extent of 


| for World War benefits were filed. In ad-| 
dition to the foregoing, more than $11,- 
| 000,000 each month is being paid in the 
form of war risk insurance benefits to 
| 153,000 individuals, 76,000 of whom also| 
| receive compensation in some other form. 
| At this time it is pertinent to state that 
|the war form of term insurance was not 
self-supporting; the hazards of war were 
not contemplated in the premium rates, 
and the Government's current liability ex- | contemplated would be available to them | 
;ceeds returns by more than $1,000,000,000.| at this iime through increasing the loan 
As a consequence, the annual appropria-/| value on these certificates to 50 per cent. | 
tions must include each year about $135,-| “Under the terms of the existing legisla- | 
000,000 for this item alone. tion it might appear logical, because of | 

, the widespread need, to advocate that the | 
Government pay to the veterans the pres- | 








| 


|Extent of Payments 
To Beneficiaries 
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Risein Business (German Exchange 
Differential Falls 


Is Maintained, Pcdeacl 
Narrower Margin on Dollar | 


Says Mr. Chapin Securities Said to Cut | 


Value of Premium 


| 


| 
| 


Because of the narrower margin be- | 

|tween the Berlin and New York quota-| 

Greater Than Seasonal tions on dollar securities and of the spe-| 
| 


Advance, Secretary of | “i#! restrictions recently enacted by the 

. German foreign exchange control board, | 
Commerce Says it is thought that it will not be possible | 
for Germans to repatriate dollar bonds! 


Progress Since Midsummer 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
dustries of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. | 

Industrial production gained sharply | 
during September and the increase was 
about 10 per cent atone emg seasonal | 1 AN: Steyne, Hamburg. 
expectations, Many AOLUTING and ed While no accurate figures are obtainable 
ing industries both contributed to the} ; 
larger volume. Total output was 18 per | 85 the total value of the dollar obliga- 
cent under a year ago compared with an/| tions repatriated since June, or of the| 
average decline of 24 per cent for the | additional exports made possible, it is be- 
first three quarters of the year. lieved by trade observers that the amounts | 

From midsummer to the middle of the| have been considerable. 
current month the improvement in gen-| The Foreign Exchange Control Bureau | 
eral business has amounted to about 7 per; has allowed concerns engaged in foreign 
cent. Tremendous gains, in some instances | trade to retain a proportion of their dol- 
largely seasonal, while in others ‘only | lar receipts, received in payment for mer- 
partly seasonal, have been scored. | chandise exported, when such goods could 

From their Summer low points to the| not otherwise be sold at a profit. This 
week ended Oct. 15, petroleum production | amount could then be utilized in New York 
increased 3.2 per cent; electric power pro- to purchase German dollar industrial and 
duction, 6.4 per cent; lumber production, | state obligations which were resold in Ger- 


extensively as has been the case since} 
June, when quotation of German securi- | 
ties on domestic exchanges was again per- | 
mitted, accérding to a report by Vice Con- | 





}and stimulate exports at the same time so, __ 


| Statutory Restrictions Are 
Responsible for Decline, 


“Now another phase of our problem is 
the indirect benefits furnished through 


ent worth of their certificates, which if | 24 per cent; steel mill operations, 67 per | 
could readily do, but no one has advocated | cent; cotton cloth production, 70 per cent; 
such a program, largely I am sure, because | beehive coke production, 88 per cent; and | 
the amount that would be paid to some | pituminous coal production, 98 per cent. 


$e 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 26, 1932 


12:13 p. m—Adm. Robert E. Coontz, 
U. S. N. (retired), Commander-in-Chief 


| of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 


United States, to present that: organi- 
zation’s legislative program. 

12:30 p. m.—Photographed with the 
delegates to the American Public Health 
Association and with the surgeons of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Remainder ‘of day.—With secretarial 
staff and answering correspondence. 





many at considerable gains, depending 
upon the security and the date of trans- 
action. 


The practice, however, is self-annulling, 


{as increased purchases of securities on 


the American market and sales in Ger- 
many tend to reduce the difference be- 
tween the quotations in the two markets. 
As a consequence the German premium 
has declined from a general average of 
25 per cent a few months ago to about 
13 per cent in the latter part of Septem- 
ber. (Department of Commerce.) 


Dutch Indian Oil Yield 


During the first half of the present year, 
Netherland India produced 18,553,113 barrels 
of petroleum, compared with 18,495,249 barrels 
in the first half of 1931. Increased produc- 
tion in the Palembang residency is expected 
to boost total 1932 production over that 
for last year.—(Department of Commerce.) 





Says State Department 


Unfavorable economic conditions in the 


;our hospitals, our homes, and our clinics.|80 per cent of the veterans in that event | 
|More than $100,000,000 have been appro-| would be so small as to be entirely un- 
| priated and expended for the establish- | attractive to them, and the funds so se-| 
ment of modern hospitals and domiciliary | cured to the great majority would be of | 
facilities for our veterans, and in all hos-| little material assistance in meeting un- 


Distribution of goods by railroads has 
been almost steadily increasing since the 
week ended July 9. Car loading were 56 
per cent greater in the week ended Oct. 


“It desires to} 
successful and 
prosperous and stands ready to join hands | 


United States coupled with restrictions en- 
forced by the Department of State con- 


tributed to the fact that only 682 native- da cs 
; p omicilary status. These men and women 
born Canadians entered the United States | continue to receive their pension or com- 
during the month of September, according | pensation, if otherwise eligible. Further, 
to an announcement by the Department of | 71,000 out-patient treatments were given 
State Oct. 26. The statement follows in | last month in ou clinics. We have 36,000 
full text: | employes on our rolls- in administrative 
According to a report received at the | Officies, in technical services, hospitals, 
Department of State from the American | homes, and supply depots. 
Consul General at Montreal, only 682| “For the next 10 years, including the 
native-born Canadians received immigra-| Current fiscal year, not considering the 
tion visas for admission into the United | Possibility of the prepayment of thé bonus, 
States during September, 1932. {but including bonus payments to meet 
This figure represents a decrease of 89 | Certificates matured by death, it is esti- 
per cent from the 6,151 such visas granted | mated that for all forms of veterans’ re- 
during September, 1928, the corresponding |/:ef and its administration there will be 
month of the last normal fiscal year, and/@isbursed more than $9,130,000,000, pro- 
thus shows the large reduction in the vided further liberalization of our veteran 
number of immigration visas issued to|Telief laws is not effected. And at that 
natives of Canada since the enforcement 


pital facilities in use at this time we have 
| today nearly 44,000 men and women, as 
well as 20,000 others in our homes on a 


: |15 than 14 weeks earlier, and were greater 
| CempROgEneest and need. |than in any week ‘since the latter part of 


Veterans Considered event, Sent 


~ “sa Security Prices Improved 

| Certificate a Bonus | In the week ended Oct. i5, bond prices 
“Many veterans and those interested in| averaged 18 per cent higher than in the 
| their welfare, looking at a bonus certifi-|early part of June, and stock prices 60 
| cate, let us say with a face value of $1,000, 


per cent higher than in the earlier part 
| which amount is printed on the certificate,|of July. Bank failures have decreased 
| 


feel that Congress voted him this $1,000| sharply. Money is coming out of hoarding. 
|as a bonus, and hence that $1,000 is now|Commodity surpluses are being reduced. 
due. But the original basic credit from |The credit situation is improving. 

which this $1,000 developed was, let us say| Nevertheless, despite the very encour- 
in an average case, but $389. To this|aging progress made in the last three 
| amount, in turn, was added an additional | months, commodity prices have recently 
|25 per cent, and this sum, as_indicated!shown signs of weakness, some lines of 
| before, when invested at 4 pe? cent in- | business have failed to display any rallying 
terest compounded annually, with allow-| power, and 10,000,000 persons are still 
|}ance being made for the insurance factor | without work. We still have far to go, 
| produces the $1,000, but only at the end|and difficult problems to solve. Our prog- 
}of 20 years, and consequently, the* $1,000| ress during the coming Winter depends on 


Bon 


iff) lend _—_— 


by American consular officers of the 
“likely to become a public charge” pro- 
vision of the Immigration Act of 1917 in 
the light of serious unemployment in the 
United States. 

While the present unfavorable economic 


edly caused a decline in the number of 
Canadian applicants for immigration visas, 
the reduction in the number of immigra- 
tion visas issued resulted largely from the 
fact that the majorit yof those who ap- 
plied for visas were refused under existing 
statutes. 

For purposes of comparison the figures 
showing the issue of immigration visas dur- 
ing the first three months of the present 
fiscal year are given below, together With 





challenge and opportunity to the forest 
industries, as well as to the Forest 
Service.” e 

New Era Foreseen 

The Forester predicted a new era for 
the lumber industry. The lumbermen | 
weuld, he was confident, consciously seek | 
and work out adjustments to changed 
co ditions, and in this would be aided by 
intensive studies and surveys already be- 
gun by the Forest Service. 

“The new plans must surely recognize 
thet we are drawing toward the end of 
an era in which the old-time, intensely 
individualistic, and essentially migratory 
lumber industry supposed itself intrenched 
in the supremacy of wood in its own field, 
as a construction material, and secure in| 
the certainty of an expanding market at 
profitable prices.” The old industry, he 
also indicated, had not made enough al- 
lovance for small-mill output from 
secondegrowth timber, present heavy 
carrying charges, and other factors. 

“The major problems of the lumber in-| 
dustry both past present,” said the For-| 
ester, “may be briefly stated. They center 
in or relate to the disposal of stumpage as | 
a liquidation of capital investment. They | 
are not the problems of a purely manu- 
facturing industry. If there were no 
timber seeking liquidation through mills 
set up to make liquidation possible—if 
all logs were disposed of as cotton is dis- 


those for the same months of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929: 


Fiscal year 1932-1933, A; fiscal year 1928-1920, 


|B; numerical decrease, C. 


B 
4,086 
5,438 
6,151 


Cc 
3,597 
4,772 
5,469 


13,838 
41613 


15,675 
5.225 


Falls a Half in Two Years 


Wool carpets and rugs valued at $86,- 
402,725 were made last year by American 


| plants, a decrease of 50.4 per cent from 


the $174,286,.275 reported in 1929, accord- 
ing to information from the Census of 
Manufactures made available Oct. 26 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The number of establishments in the 
industry decreased from 67 to 61 between 
1929 and 1931, and the average number 
of wage earners dropped from 32,623 to 
22,903, or 29.8 per cent. Wages fell off 
from $40,104,207 to $24,109,373, or 39.7 per 
cent. 


‘Production of Citrus Fruit 
Is Increased in Palestine 





posed of, on an open market from which 
the lumber manufacturer could purchase 
in such amounts and at such times as he 
found advantageous—the lumber indus- 
try would take its place alongside other | 
Strictly manufacturing industries, and its 
present disorders would be readily worked 
ou‘.” 

No such solution, he explained, was 
a\ailable for the western lumber interests, 
whose industry is bound up with invest- 
ments in stumpage requiring many years 
to liquidate. 

Present Timber Sales 

To help lighten the effects of the de- 
pression, National Forest timber sales have 
been curtailed and local accommodations 
extended to operators. The sales of Na- 
tional Forest timber “have never been of 


sufficient volume to affect the situation | 


materially,” he added. In the fiscal year 
1930 they amounted to only about 4.3 per 
centyof the total lumber production of the 
country for 1929. 

The Forester indicated several wavs in 
which the Forest Service stands ready to 
aid the industry in working out the best 
adjustments to present and future condi- 
tions. Sconomic selective logging is one 
measure. Forest Service studies are de- 
veloping flexible, low cost 
methods, which permit taking from the 


forests the species and types of material | 


most in demand at a given time, without 
sacrificing the remaining stand. Such 
methods reduce the mass of small ma- 
terial removed at a loss, and also reduce 
the amount of low-grade lumber offered 
to the market at by-product prices. 

The Forester stated further: “Long- 
time effects of selective logging applied 
with an eye to leaving the remaining stand 
in productive condition transcend even 
its immediate importance. It seems to 
afford a feasible means of bringing to an 
end the physical liquidation of large pro- 
ductive timber resources. If this proves 
to be true, the depletion charge, which 
in years of heavy production exceeds $20,- 
000.000, can gradually be eliminated as a 
cost, and the annual stumpage returns 
considered as gross income from forest 
properties operated on a continuous yield 
basis.” ( 

According to Col. W. B. Greeley of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
investment of private industries in the 


operating | 


Palestine is a growing factor in the 
world citrus fruit industry, according to 
a report by Vice Consul H. G. Minnege- 
rode, Jerusalem. In the last fiscal year 
it broke all previous records in shipments 
abroad of both oranges and grapefruit, 
exports of these fruits amounting re- 
spectively to 3,632,000 and 150,000 boxes. 
The bulk of both orange and grapefruit 
shipments from Palestine are destined for 
the United Kingdom. Increased produc- 
tion of grapefruit in Palestine in the last 
two years has been the outstanding de- 
velopment in that country’s fruit produc- 
tion, according to Mr. Minnegerods.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Offer Legislative Program 


A program of legislative proposals in- 
cluding immediate payment of the World 
War adjusted compensation certificates 
and pensions to windows and orphans of 
| World War veterans was placed before 
| President Hoover at the White House Oct. 
|26 by Admiral Robert E. Coontz, U. S. N. 
| (retired) Commander-in-Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
| States. 
Admiral Coontz also expressed the op- 
| position of his organization to the can- 
| cellation of foreign debts, declaring that 
|} the United States has already been suffi- 
ciently generous to the cebtor nations. 

Admiral Coontz said that payment of 
the bonus to the veterans would place 
funds in the hands of 
service men and would benefit indirectly 
through their families 10,000,000 people. 
He said the payment would revive pur- 
chasing power and thus stimulate indus- 
try. 

r 

Douglas fir region of the Northwest alone 
amounted to $839,000,000, of which ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 is in timber, and 
the rest in operating facilities. “Both 
must be charged off, if the timber supply 
fails. Properly handled, this rich produc- 
tive resource might never need be capi- 
talized ai less tran the amount of this 
present invesrment. Selective logging is 
ene of the ways to this end.” 


conditions in the United States undoubt- | 


time the accumulative cost to the coun-|is not now in fact due, but only the pro- | 
try of reiief for veterans of all wars, for rata share over the period since 1925. 

all time, will have reached the very con-| “Further, some veterans have reached 
siderable total of $26,000,000,000. the conclusion that the face value of the 
| “At this time far overshadowing all certificate has been due since the dat@ of 
| other subjects in the first two phases, eco-| issuance when, as a matter of fact, the 
|nomical and poiitical, is the proposal look- |Government has advanced to those who 
ing to the prepayment of the so-called| have taken advantage of the loan priv- 


3,500,000 former | 


bonus. * * * 


Reserve Fund Now 
| Exceeds 1,200 Millions 


| “The present value of the reserve fund 
| set up by the Congress to meet payments 
| occasioned by the maturity of the adjusted 
| Service certificates is $1,214,000,000. Hav- 
}ing in mind the maturity value of these 


certificates, it is obvious that an appropri- 


Accident Prevention 


In Homes Is Sought 


Committee of Department of 
Commerce Cites 30,000 
Lives Lost in Year 


The importance of protecting the home 
as far as possible against accidents is em- 
phasized in a statement just issued by the 
Commerce Department’s committee on 
home modernizing. 

Estimates made by the National Safety 
Council, the Committee points out, reveal 
the surprising fact that accidents occurring 
in the home during 1930 resulted in the 
loss of approximately 30,000 lives. This 
figure is only 3,000 less than that for the 
total loss of life resulting from motor ve- 
hicle accidents in the same period. It is 
further estimated that nonfatal home ac- 
cidents reach an annual figure of 42 mil- 
lion, appreximately half of which are the 
result of falls. 

Need of Minor Repairs 

The above figures, the statement de- 
owners because in a large number of in- 
stances the accidents resulted from con- 
ditions which might have been removed 
by minor repairs or alterations. Falls, it 
is explained, account for by far the great- 
est number of home accidents. 

The number of this type of accident 
might be materially reduced, the Com- 
mittee states, through such small improve- 
ments as providing rails on cellar and at- 
tic stairs and avoiding guard rails foo 
high or so arranged that children may fall 
under them. Such items as poorly con- 
structed or rotted stairs, porches, and 
porch rails, as well as poorly lighted stairs, 
unsafe electric wiring, or defective plumb- 
ing should not be permitted by the home 
owner to endanger the family safety. 

Educatienal Programs 

Educational publicity programs have 
been conducted by local civic committees 
in communities throughout the country, 
aimed to encourage home owners to make 
such home safety improvements as well 
as alterations affecting the house struc- 
ture and family comfort. While property 
owners find it economically desirable to 
make improvements at present prices, 
there is also to be considered in this con- 
nection the favorable reaction on local 
employment and business. Reports from 
local home modernizing committees indi- 





cate that expenditures for labor and ma- | 


|terials chiefly on low-ost individual jobs 
appreximate $5,000,000 in some 75 com- 
munities listed where home improvement 
campaigns have been conducted since 
Jan. 1. 

The home modernizing committee of the 
division of building and housing in the 
Bureau of Standards has prepared bulle- 
tins of particular interest to home owners 
as well as information on how to conduct 
local community home improvement cam- 
paigns. Any of this material is available 


|on request to the committee. (Department | 


of Commerce.) 


Uruguay Votes Job Aid 

Regulation of immigration and expenditure 
of 1,000,000 pesos are the two provisions of 
a bili just passed by the Uruguayan Legis- 
lature in an effort to aid workers. The un- 
employment provision provides for the ex- 
penditure of this sum of money largely on 
construction and maintenance of roads and 
| bridges, it was stated. (Peso equals approxi- 
mately 47 cents.)—(Department of fommerce.) 


clares, are of particular interest to home| 


| materially liberated, should be further lib- 


|}permit the requested prepayment. 


ileges, an amount approximating that 
which the certificates are actually worth 
at the present time 

“As previously indicated, before the pas- 
sage of the subsequent amendatory legis- 
jlation, adjusted service certificates con- 
|} tained a ioan provision effective only after 
|the expiration of the second year, and 
|} these loan values were arrived at ace | 
tuarially, based on a definite percentage | 
of the reserve. 

“However, when the Congress was be- 
sieged some two years ago for the cash 
payment of the bonus, it was confronted 
with the same situation it had previously 
faced in regard to assuming immediately 
|a financial obligation of first magnitude, 
| and found that the Treasury could not, 
without destructive results, raise approxi- 
{mately $2,500,000,000, which was the 
;}amount necessary to pay off the adjusted 
| service certificates at their face value. 
| 


Fixed Loan Value 
At 50 Per Cent 


“It was then that the Congress decided 
{to fix arbitrarily a loan value of 50 per 
cent of the face value of the certificates. 
This bill received a presidential veto not 
only because of the breach of fundamental 
| principles considered involved in its en- 
actment, but because to have met the 


| 2mount estimated to be loaned appeared 


ito require that the Government borrow 
|this amount through the sale of the re- 
serve fund securities, together with fur- 
ther issues or impose further taxation. 

“The bill, however, passed, and the pre- 
diction of the Veterans’ Administration 
that loans requested on certificates would 
involve raising $1,000,000,000 proved true. 
Outstanding liens against certificates at 
this time amount to $1,500,000,000, and 
those who have borrowed are now asking 
|that the balance be authorized. 

“General economic conditions through- 
out our country have tended to emphasize 
this present demand. Unemployment has 
stimulated veterans, as well as others, to 
look for every possible source of income. | 

“At the last session of Congress, as we 
are all aware, a further and determined | 
demand was made for the immediate cash 
payment of these bonus certificates, and 
the veterans’ organizations have gone on| 
regord as supporting this demand. Con- | 
gress determined to further liberalize the | 
Adjusted Compensation Act and reduced | 
the interest rate on loans to 3'% per cent, | 
and permitted borrowing on certificates | 
less than two years old. 

“It has been proposed that some plan 
be authorized which will permit the pay- 
ment of the remaining value of the ad- 
justed service certificates to jhe needy} 
veterans or those out of employment and} 
in need. Most certainly this group offers | 
the greatest appeal for some measure of 
relief. 

“It may be estimated conservatively that | 
between some 600,000 and 800,000 veterans 
are out of employment. To meet the 
need of this group alone would involve an 
appropriation between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000, and it would involve an in- 
creased amount of adjusted compensation 
over that contemplated by the act of 
some $366,000,000. 





Benefits to Veterans 
Of $500,000,000 Anually 


“These are the facts with regard to the 
bonus, and Congress must determine at 
its next session whether the original con- 
tract made through the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, which has already been 


erated, or, in fact, invalidated entirely, to 


“I think it can safely be said that the 
United States has dealt most generously 
with its veterans, now voting annually 
for the World War group more than $500,- 
000,000 in direct benefits in addition to 
providing adequate hospital and domicili- 
ary care. 
| “In 1930 the Congress authorized the 
payment of disability allowance, which 
|meant that, on a lower range than dis- 
|ability compensation benefits, monthly 
|eash allowances would be granted vet- 





\filed and some 425,000 are now eae | 


maintaining the spirit of rising confidence 
now prevalent. 


erans suffering from permanent disabili- 
ties at least 25 pe: cent disabling, without 
reference to the origin of the disability; 
that is, the factor of service connection 
was disregarded. In the more than two 
years that this legislation has been on 
our books, over 900,000 claims have been 


which wiil involve an expenditure of $104,- 
000,000 this year. | 

“The cost of this legislation as years | 
go on will definitely and materally in- | 
crease; and, having in mind our reservoir | 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 
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SHORT STAY 
, OR LONG 


In-the-midst-of-things . . 
celebrated food 
and service .. . the Seaglade for 


. con- 
venience . . . 
parties . . . thick-walled quiet 
... good taste and good man- 
ners ,.. such are the advan- 
tages of the St. Regis. Single 
rooms, $5 and $6; double, $8 
and $9. Suites from $12. 


THE HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


NEW YORK 


The NEWS of the 
STAMP WORLD 


for $15° 


a year 


If you are interested in stamps, you'll 


like the stamp news which The Sun 
publishes every Saturday under the 


heading The Stamp Collector. 


You'll find 


in this feature stamp 


‘news that is up-to-date, complete and 


interesting. It 


shows and describes 


the new stamps and cachets from all 


parts of the world, points out their 


national and international significance, 
covers the stamp exhibits and the news of the philatelie 
societies, and gives many interesting and informative news 
items about stamps and the people associated with them. 


For $1.50 you may have the Saturday 
Sun containing this feature sent to you every 
whole year. 
the 


politan newspaper, 


Saturday Sun a complete metro- 
reporting the news 
of the day and containing special pages 
and columns devoted to Music, Art, the 
Theater, Books, Antiques and many other 


important subjects. 


issues of 


The 
week for a 


In addition to the stamp news you will get ‘in 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 


=USE THIS COUPON 


The Stamp Collector, 
THE SUN, 280 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.50 in payment for a year’s subscription to the Saturday issues of The 


Sun containing The Stamp Collector, 


(Not good i 


Greater New York) 


(Foreign, $5.00. Canada, $2.00). 
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Two Clanns of Patent on Process 
For Hair Waving Are Held Valid 


Other Claims and Three Other Patents Relat- 
ing to Apparatus Used Are Deelared 
By Court to Be Invalid 


Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


Natvette, INc., 
Vv. 
Rosert BisHInceR anv THE PHILAD Com- 
PANY; 
Tue Heroty Brorners COMPANY 
Vv. 

Tue PuHitap CoMPANY AND THE REALISTIC 
Permanent Wave MacHINERY COMPANY. 
Circuit. Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. | 
Nos. 5945-5946. 

als from: the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Ohio. : 
Before Moorman, Hicks and Srmons, Cir- 
cuit. Judges. 
Qpinion of the Court 
Oct.. 12, 1932 


| 
| 
| 
| 


uit Judge—The four patents 
Ore dad valid “and intringes Mt or 
Court, relate to the so- - 
Samet? aie wandiie art. The appeals, while | 
imvolving separate plaintiffs and enasnt. | 
are from decisions below in cases arising - | 
of the same alleged act of infringenens, 
tried as one, and argued and briefed together 
view. 
"rhe Herold Brothers pager oe 
devices W' 
pn “ihe patents in —s —— 
e patent No. 17393, originally gra 
iaareh 29. 1927 (reissue application ‘ye 4 
1929), for hair waving appliance and —_ aa 
the Mayer reissue patent No. 17585, originally 
ranted March 1, 1927 (reissue application 
March 2, 1929), for permanent hair warene 
appliance; Decker — oid ect. aed 
. 4, 1928, for hair wav ’ 

Sieningsr patent No. 1718025, granted = 
18, 1929, for hair curling appliance. Appea 
No. 5945 is from decision on the Bishinger 
patent; appeal No. 5946 from decision on the 


tents. 
other three pa {11 become apparent, we 


For reasons which w 
y eissue patent No. 17393. 
discuss first Mayer r ——, ghey 


ims relied upon, 

esas aeons of waving hair upon the 
go “ts perhaps the more important 
to our discussion, and the process Fg 
claimed is one which “comprises gripp ~ a 
flat strand of hair adjacent to the —, ~ 
a@ moisture tight clamp, winding said = pod 
spirally from its end upon @ rod near a = 
said clamp, enclosing said strand = _ 
with moisture in a moisture retain ng - 
velope, enclosing said strand and envelop 
within a heater extending about the same 
to the clamp, then causing the heater to sup 


SIMONS, 
in suit, all hel 


pany is a dealer, | 
nh it sold from 


| proc 


| their senior partner in Europe to communi- 


|}cense and agency, 


|@ million dollars. 


|machine indicates that something new had 


| logical to consider the ather claims in issue, 


| claims of which claim 4 is typical, is for a 
| heater comprising a pair of rigid levers piv- 
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ity and mere mechanical skill must be pres- | 
ent if invention is found. 

“In many cases the presence of invention | 
is made instantly manifest to the mind of the 
court from the patent itself in view of the 
prior art, or it may be showm by commercial 
success, by. the fact that. the device [or 

ess] satisfies a long feit want, or by broad 
tance and use;” Seymour v. Ford, 44 
Fed. (2d) 306. 

With this: in mind, and recognizing that the 
question of invention is close, we are unable 
to ignore the impressive story, told by the 
record, of the reception of the Mayer method 
by those -working in the art and by the 
public. 

The Mayer patent first came to notice of 
hairdressers in the United States through 
an. announcement in. a German trade paper. 
Metzinger, in Oakland, Calif., immediately 
recognized that it was something he wanted 
and wired Mayer at Carisbad, ordering a ma- 
chine. Kietz, of Cleveland, saw an announce- 
ment and left at once for Europe to see 
Mayer and obtained the agency to sell the 
machines in the United States and Canada. 

Hyman & Oppenheim, of New York, wrote 


cate at once with the inventor in Carlsbad. 
Following the arrival of the Mayer appliances, 
demonstrations of the method in New York, 
Cincinnati and elsewhere created the keenest 
interest among — = and in the trade. | 





Samuel Bonat, senior member of Samuel 
Bonat & Brothers, controlling Naivette, Inc., | 


| appellant, witnessed a demonstration by Kietz 


in New York, and inquired about selling li-| 
but was too late. A very} 
large business immediately followed the or-| 
ganization of the Realistic Company, first | 
selling and later manufacturing under license | 
from Mayer. From 1927 to 1930 upwards of | 
three thousand machines were sold for nearly | 


This public reception of Mayer’s method or 


been disclosed which solved some real prob- 
Iem, and was more than a mere trivial im-| 
provement in the art. We think such accept- 
ance compels decision in favor of the validity | 
of the contested process claims of the first | 
Mayer reissue patent. 

Before dealing with infringement it seems 


and the claims of the seeond reissue patent, 
as. well as the patents to Decker and Bishinger. 
In addition to the procese claims, claims 5, 
6 and 11 of the first Mayer reissue patent are 
for a hair-engaging clamp comprising two 
elongated heat insulated bars, pivotally con- 
nected at one end and ly connected 
together at the other end, and for rather 
simple variants of such. clamp. 

The second Mayer reissue patent, of the 


ply heat to the strand.” 
i” + |oted intermediate their ends, an arcuate cas- 
jing with straight parallel edges carried by 


e art of waving hair is an ancient one. 
te had’ ite beginning in the practice of wig 
making, wherein two methods of waving were) 
recognized, both, however, depending = 
the effect of heat and moisture upon the bet 
In the so-called spindle method, desc . 
by this court in Nestie-Le Mur. Company .. 
Eugene, 55 Fed. (2d) 854, the hair was vom 
helically, i. e, like @ screw thread, on a sp’ 
die and then moistened and subjected to 
heat. 

e Croquignole method t , 
eiead spinels. i. e. wrapped in overlying 





he hair was 


one end of each lever, a heat insulating grip 
at the other end of each lever, electrical 
heating elements within said casings, and a 
spring between said levers pressing said cas- 
ings toward each other. 

Given a process that is patentable, we are 
confronted with the relationship of process 
to machine. It is settled that there is a fun- 
damental difference between process and ma- 
chine, and the process may patentable 
irrespective of any particular ‘m of ma- 
chinery or mechanical device for practicing it. 

The converse is also true. This has been | 


imi | 

ers m a rod and then similarly treated. 
7 - development of waving upon the 
followed somewhat the same 

and still 


so recently and so thoroughly discussed by | 
|this court in Nestle-Le Mur Company v. 
is | Eugene, supra, that there is no need of am- | 
|plification. Having discovered a new process | 
daj|for giving the Croquignole Wave, it became | 
a@ moistened | necessary for Mayer to reduce it to practice, 
and the /| either by known appilances or by those newly 

| devised 

++ + 


inserted in an electrical | 
subjected to heat for a sufficient) 2 

Until he accomplished thtis his conception 
as not a patentable invention because use- 


| 
e method, which = 4 one | w 
bed Mayer, differs from e spindle | iess. Reo Motor Car Com y. Gear Grind- 
eee in that the strand of hair is wound | ing Machine Company, ao ee (2a) 965. If 
spirally on the rod beginning at the outer /the means for putting his process into prac- 
end of the crane snesee of orn aiteremt | tice were obvious, or already snoctoned by the 
‘The devices yed are necessar art, no invention was involve making use 
in design, although oe owl a ere, them, no matter how clearly the process 
same essential elemen | might selose invention. Nestle- ur 
The sponionn that it is claimed confronted | Company v. Eugene, supra. 
Mayer was to produce 8 mere oP. | Mayer, conceiving inet holding a flat strand | 
pee y een on was a@ necessary ste 
Poindle proce. Hie appreciated that the hair) fn co ale eee the use of a clamp pe 
should be wound into a true circular or spiral | that purpese was obvious. Moreover, clamps 
form rather man into a — ss ten eres — in ee _ en“ sw 
t to give permane tially the same function, as user 
iPaeuss be necessary not only to subject the| patent, No. 1340738, May 18, 1920, arfd in the 
wound strand to heat and moisture, but that | still earlier Jacob patent, No. 1268848. 
while being so subjected each filament of| There is ‘mo contradiction in sustaiming 
the strand should ge gg se | validity of a process, —- ince — 
The importance of a tig ~\as a step in a new combination, and yet to 
ognized 7 sntaie Pao, te see | deny vallaity to the patent for a clamp as a 
the Nestle case, had | tary device. Nor is the consideration we 
Siatively simple matter to obtain it because | have given to commercial acceptance of the 
in that process the strand of hair was gath-| Mayer process persuasive of invention in the 
Siding "he. foi'and strand, pulled, the hats |SPPUORT | Wh nce ie'nctraee oe | 
ventio ‘ i 
taut as he wrapped, and as the “—> wegen While commercial acceptance of the Mayer 
the operator's hands were free, § Sie ens |machines leads us to sense invention in the 
one filament upon another made no erence | process, their public reception is amply ex- 
to the tension of the wind. plained by the. novelty and utility of the 
+~ + + method. And so with the heater of the sec- 
In producing the Croquignole wind, how- | one Mayer reissue patent. A heater perform- 


ing the same function, but in the form of 
ver, it was impossible to start at the scalp . . 
Sna ant ouvenrdly, so it became necessary a was well known in the spindle 
to start at the outer tips of the hair and It i i oa 
wind down toward the scalp, with the curler 


in that form for 


rod held in a horizontal position, that is, 
paraliel to the scalp. As uniform tension 
was d 
strand, it was necessary to use both hands 


esired throughout the width of the) 


Croquignoie waving because of the necessity 
for clearing the strand of hair at the scalp. 
Tt certainly was not beyond the skill of the 
|mechanic to divide the cylinder into two 
arcuate members for that purpose, amd even 


to hold the ends of the curlimg rod. 

This precluded possibility of holding onto 
the strand between the curler and the head, 
so that any pull exerted upon the hair had 
to be taken by the scalp, and since consid- 


if so, similar divided heaters are disclosed in 
the Popin and Szlanyi patents, and in the 
patent to DeRuvo, 1404587, Jan. 24, 1922. 
Certainly there can be no invention in 
pivoting levers intermediate their ends, or 


erable pull was necessary to provide tension, 
if this pull were not uniformly distributed 
over the entire section of skin from which 


the strand extended, the result became painful | 


to the person operated upon and some of 
the hair might be pulled out by the roots. 
Mayer overcame this difficulty by forming 
the strand of hair into a flat band before 
winding, and then engaging this band close 
to the scalp with a protective clamp, which 
ripped the hair tightly so that no hair could 
& moved relative to the other, and when all 
the filaments were combined to lie im direct 
lines from the scalp to the protector a pull 
upon the protector or upon the strand on the 
side of the protector clamp away from the 
scalp distributed the tension uniformly be- 
tween all of the filaments; the force exerted 


in insulating grips upon electrical appliances. 
We conclude, therefore, that claims 5, 6 and 
11 of the first Mayer reissue temt are in- 
valid because lacking in invention, and be- 
cause anticipated, and that all of the claims 
of the second Mayer reissue patent sued upon 
are invalid for the same reasons. 


> > 


Of the Decker patent, claims 1 and 5 are 
in suit. We do not recite them, for the most 
that is now contended is that Decker im- 
|proved upon the protector and heat insulat- 
ling clamp of Mayer by combining them 60 
that both could be applied in a single r- 
|ation; that he increased the thermal insulat- 
ing qualities of the combination by the in- 


Decisions Prorsulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals | 


Promutgated Oct. 26, 1932 

Alexander D. Falck, Corning Trust Com- 
pany, Successor Trustee of the Estate; 
of Henry, P. Sinclaire, Eugene C. Sul-: 
livan, Estate of Amory Houghton. Jr.;' 
Alanson B. Houghton, Arthur A, Hough-i; 
ton, George Buell Hollister, The Farm-: 
ers’ Loan and. Trust Company as Trus- 
tee Under the Last Wiil and Testament 
of Charles F. Houghton, Deceased; Mur- 
ray Sinclaire and William S. Heyniger' 
as Executors of the Last Will ahd Testa- 
ment of Henry P. Simclaire Jr., De- 
ceased; Helen. B. Sinclaire, William W. 
Sinclaire and Paul Sinclaire as Execu- 
tors of the Last Will and Testament of! 
William Sinclaire, Deceased; Reginald: 
Sinclaire. Docket Nos. 20452, 29252, 
29389, 29444, 29445, 29446, 29461, 29465, 
37520, 32703, 37864. 

Cases involving a similar issue were 
consolidated for hearimg. In ail ex- 
cept. one ease this. issue was raised by 
assignments of error in the petitions. 
The evidence in those cases does not 
overcome the presumptive correctness 
of the Commissioner’s determination. 
In one case the issue was raised by 
the Commissioner through affirmative 
pleadings in his answer. Figures and 
values: presumed to be correct im the 
other cases, but not proven to be cor- 
rect, do not aid the Commissioner in 
this case, which he loses because of 
faflure to prove his case. 


The Odorono Company, The Glazo Com- 

pany. Docket Nos. 51195, 51196. 

Attorney’s fees paid by corporations 
A and B in connection with the sale, 
in a nontaxable transaction, of their 
assets and business to corporation C 
are not deductible by corporations A 
and B either as ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses of that year or as losses 
incurred upon their dissolution within 
the taxable year. 


The R. G. Bent Company. Docket Nos. 
57312, 59796. 

Where the petitioner filed its returns 
for the years 1928 and 1929 on the 
basis of completed contracts, which 
method it had consistently followed for 
several years, and its net @ com- 
puted om such basis was readily as- 
certainable from its, books,. held, that 
the respondent erroneously changed its 
returns for those years. to show income 
reported om the accrual basis. 


Minsaiie Tron Mines 
Ask Reduced Assessments 


St. Paul, Mimm., Oct. 26. 

Petitions have neen filea by most of the 
iron mining companies operating in north- 
ern Mirinesota for a 20 per cent reduction 
im the assessed valuation of unmined iron 
ore, according to the Minneseta Tax Com- 
mission. 

Total assessed valuation of the unmined 
ore on the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
ranges for 1931 was $225,645,000, the Com- 
missiom stated, and in addition, stock piles 
were assessed at $7,000,000. 


successor of the Naivette Permanent Wave 
Manufacturing Company. Both are claimed 
to be the creatures of Bonat & Bros., who 
owned all of the stock of each. Bonat & 
Bros. claim to have sold alleged infringing 
appliances prior to the date of the reissue 
application through a sale co y called 
(Duart), and also through the vette Com- 
pany before its incorporation. : 
Whether if intervening rights arose in favor 
of Bomat or of Duart they passed to Naivette, 
Ine... without express transfer we need not 
decide, for while the record may leck some- 
what in clearness upon the subject, it seems 
reasonably adequate to show that Naivette, 
Inc,. itself sold appliances designed to prac- 
tice the patented method both before and 
after the date of the reissue apptication. 
Certainly it advertised an organized machine 
which illustrated the process, and the record 
is as clear that it sold such machines prior 
to the reissue application as that it infringed 
thereafter. "The defense of intervening rights 
is raised only in the Herold Brothers’ appeal, 
because there only is the first Mayer reissue | 
patent in issue. | 
Herold Brothers is a dealer, and claims im- | 
munity because it purchased appliances from 
Naivette. If intervening rights arose in favor 
of Natvette, amd if such rights are equiva- 
lent to a perpetual’ license to Naivette, we) 
assume the defense is open to Herold Brothers, 
for the right to sell must imply a right by | 
the customer to “y- a 


In Ashland Fire Brick Company v. Gen- 
eral Refractories Company, 27 Fed. (2d) 744,| 
this court concluded that intervening rights} 
may arise as against a reissue patent even) 
if such reissue is applied for within two} 
years from the grant of the original patent. | 
The facts of the instant case are sufficiently | 
amalogous to those of the Brick case to 
warrant assuming that some rights and con- 
sequent immunity arose in favor of Naivette. 

The difficulty that presents itself is to de-| 
termine the extent of Naivette’s intervening | 
rights, if amy, and the degree of immunity | 
that results. In Keller v. Adams-Campbell 
Company. 264 U. S. 314, the Supreme Court} 
phrased it thus: 

“The sole question was whether one who 
makes and s articles not .covered by the 
elaims of an original patent, but embraced 
by the enlarged claims of a subsequent valid 
reissue, applied for within seven months 
[within two years] after the original was 
granted, has intervening rights such that he 
is not only tmmune from liability for what 
he has made and sold, but enjoys an irre-| 
vocable and permanent license to continue 
to make and sell without restriction.” | 

The question thus put in the Keller case was 
not therein answered, because not necessary | 
to decision. In effect the court invited the) 
presentation of it in a proper case. Nor is 
complete answer found in decisions of the | 
several circuit courts of appeals. 

In theAshland Fire Brick case this court 








| went no further than to hold that the defend- 


oO 


Formation of Provincial Rule 


In Manchurian Area Outlined 


League of Nations Report Covers Incidents in 
» Setting Up New Regimes 


. 


Creation of provincial regimes in 
Manchuria is described im the report 
on Manchuria by a special commission 
of The League of Nations. (Publica- 
tion. of the report was begun in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 5.) The re- 


vernifient, and a proclamation to that ef- 
ect was published on Sept. 30. 

The organic law of the new provincial gov- 
ernment of Kirin was subsequently announced, 
The committee system of government was 
abolished, and Governor Hsi Hsia took full 
responsibility for the conduct of government. 
p Some days later the principal officials of the 
port proceeds: new government were appointed by him and 

some Japanese funttionaries were added later. 
Board of Industry established Oct. 21. The chief of the Bureau of General Affairs 

On Oct, 21 use Board of Industry was opened } Was @ Japanese. 
by the cemmitiee whese name was uow In the districts also some administrative 
changed to that of “Liaoning vince Self- | reorganization and change of personnel took 
Government Office.” The consent of the Jap-{ place. Out of 43 districts 15 were reorganized, 
anese military authorities was sought and oo-| Which involved the dismissal of the Chinese 
tained and a number of Japanese advisers were | district officers. In 10 others the district of- 
appointed, Before issuing any orders the D#-/ficers were retained after declarin, 
rector was required to obtain the’ approval of segue to General Hsi Hsia. he others 
the Japenese authorities. still remained under Chinese military leaders 

Lastly, the Liaening Self-Government Office | loyal to the old regime, or kept aloof from 
organized a new Northeastern Communication, | the contending factions. 

Committee whieh gradually assumed ecntro! o> & 

var ‘ rOvV- 

cf various railways not only in Liaoning Frov- | (3) phe Special Administrative District of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 


imce but, also in Kirin and Heilungkiang. 
‘This committee was ted from the Liaon- 
The Chief Administrator of the Special Dis- 
trict, Lieut. General Chang Ching-hui, was 


ing Self-Government Office on Nov. 1b. 
friendly to the Japanese. e had no military 


A 

Declaration of Nev. 7 and establishment of ai force behind him, whereas the old regime could 

rovincial government on Nov. 10. ll dispose ‘ 

Bn Nov. 7 the Liaoning Province Self-Gov- =o SF ameitereble forces oth in 
ernment Office transformed itself imto the: 
Liaoning Provincial Government ad unterim, | 
which issued a declaration by which it sev- 
ered its relations with the former North- 
eastern Government a with the Central Gov- 
ernment at Nanking. It requested the local 
governments in Liaoning to abide by the 
decrees it had issued, and announced that 
henceforth it would exercise the authority of 
& provincial government. On Nov. 10 a pub- 
Bc opening —s" took place. 


way guards in the special district itself. On 
—— 27 he summoned a conference in his 

ee at Harbin to discuss the organization 
of the Emergency Committee of the Special 
District. 

This Committee was formed with General | 
Chang as Chairman and eight other mem- 
bers, amongst whom were General Wang Jui- | 
hwa and General Ting Chao, who later, in| 
January, 1932, became the leader of the “anti- 
Kirin” forces, in opposition to General Hsi 
Hsia. Qn Nov. 5 the anti-Kirin army under | 
the command of the generals of Chang Tso0- | 
hsiang, established a new Kirin Provincial | 
Government at Harbin. 

After General Chang Ching-hui had been! 
appointed, on Jan. 1, 1982, Governor of Heil-| 
ungkiang, he declared in that capacity the| 
independence of the province on Jan. 7, On| 
Jan. 29 General Ting Chao took possession | 
of the otfice of the lef Administrator and 
placed General Chang under restraint in his 
own house. The latter regained his liberty | 
when the Japanese forces came north and/| 
oceupied Harbin on Feb. 5 after defeating 
General Ting Chao. From that time onwards | 
the Japanese influence made itself increas-| 
tingly felt in the ~.. 


Appointment of Supreme Advisory Board. 
ultaneously with the transformation of 
the Self-Government Office into the Liaoning 
Provincial Government ad interim, a Su- 
preme Advisory Board was inaugurated un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Yu Chung-han, 
who had been vice tor of the Peace and 
Order Maintenance Committee. Mr. Yu an- 
nounced the objects of this Board as: The 
maintenance of order, the improvement of ad- 
ministration by the suppression of bad taxes, 
the reduction of taxatiom, and the improve- 
ment of the organization of production and 
sale. The Board was, furthermore, to direct 
and supervise the acting Provincial Govern- 
ment, and to foster the developmemt of local 
self-government in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of local communities and with modern 
needs. It comprised sections dealing with 
general affairs, investigation, protocol, guid-/| 
ance, supervision, and an institute for train- 
img im self-government. Nearly all the im- 
portant a > a See ue 





+(4) Heilungkiang. 


In Heilungkiang Province a more compli- 
cated situation had arisen owing to the con- 
flict between General Chan ai-peng and 
General Ma Chan-shan, which was described 
in the last chapter. After the occupation of 
‘Tsitsihar by the Japanese on Nov. 19, a Self- 
'Government Association of the usual type was 
established, and this Association, which was 
said to Wepresent the will of the people, in- 


Name of province changed te Fengtien on Nov. 
20 and General Tsang Shih-yi installed as 
governor on Dec. 35. » 

On Nov. 20 the name of the province was 


their al-| 


Kirin and Heilungkiang, as well as the rail-| 


ehanged to that of Fengtien, which had been 
its name @efore its union with Nationalist 


vited General Chang Ching-hui, of the Spe- 
‘cial District, to act concurrently as Governor 


| ery Mongol remembers the ex 


123 wh 


of Heilungkiang. As the situation around Har- | 
bin was still unsettled, and no definite agree- | 
ment with General Ma had been reached, this | 
invitation was not accepted until early in 
) January, 1932. 

Even then General Ma's attitude was am- 
‘biguous for some time. He cooperated with 
!General Ting Chao until the latter’s defeat 
‘in February and then came to terms with| 
‘the Japanese accepting the governorship of 
|Heilungkiang out of General Chang's hands, 
jand subsequently cooperated with the other 
;governors in the establishment of the new 
“state.” A Self-Government Guiding Com- 
imittee was established at Tsitsihar on Jan. 25 
and the same form of provincial government 


jas In the other provinces was gradually estab- | 
‘lished. 

moned the various government organizations et & 

ublic associations to a ing on Sept. | (5) Jehol. 

ich was also attended by Japanese milf= The Province of Jehol has hitherto kept | 

tary officers. No opposition expressed to| aloof from the litical changes which have 

the idea of establishing a mm provisional |taken plece in Manchuria, Jehol is part of 


« CURRENT LAW , 
Latest Decisipns of Federal and State Courts 


CONDITIONAL SALES—Reservation of title as security for payment of indebted- 
ness other than purchase price—Validity as te buyer’s receiver—Conditional sales 
centraet. as chattel mortgage contrary to public policy im Pennsylvania— 

A Pennsylvania conditional sales contract by which the seiler of excavating 
wRachines reserved the title thereto until the purchase price and “all other sums 
which may be or become due from you to us shall have been fully paid in cash” 
was void as to the buyer’s receiver in so far as it related to the buyer’s indebtedness 
to the seller other than the purchase price. The reservation of title to secure the 
payment of such other indebtedness was not valid on the theory that the payment 
of such other indebtedness, unrelated to the subject matter of the sale, was the 
“performance of any other condition” within the meaning of the provision of the 
Pennsylvania Conditional Sales Aet defining a conditional sale as “any contract” 
for the sale of goods under which possession is delivered to the buyer and the 
property in the goods is to vest in the buyer at a subsequent time upon the payment 
of part or all of the price, or upon the performance of any other condition or the 
happening of any contingency.” The “other condition” referred to in the statute 
need not relate to the payment of price but must constitute a condition incident 
to the sale such as conditions that the property be kept free from liens, that the 
cost of repairs be paid by the purchaser, that the machine be kept in good operating 
condition, that the purehaser pay the cost of retaking, keeping and storing the 
machine, that insurance be maintained and that payment be made for the vendor's 


China im 1928, and om Dee. 15 Mr. Yuan 
Chin-ka was replaced by General Tsang 
Shih-yi, who was released from his confine- 
ment and installed as governor of Fengtien 
Province. 

’ ++ + 


«2) Kirin Provinee. 

The task of establishing a provinciai gov- 
ernment in the Provinee of Kirin was far eas- 
ier. Om the 23d the commander of the 2d Di- 
vision, Major Gemeral Tamon, had an inter- 
view with Lieut. Genera: Hsi Hsia, the act- 
ing head of the provincial adiwministration in 
the absence ef General Chang Tso-hsiang, and 
invited him to assume the chairmanship of the 


provincial government. ; 
After this imterview General Hsi Hsia sum- 


| the province. 


expense in erecting or in installing the machinery. 


The contract, if construed to secure the 


purehase price, would constitute in effect a chattel mortgage which would be con- 
trary to public policy :n Pennsyivania, Such mortgages, where not expressly au- 
thorized by statute, are not’favored in Pennsylvania and are void as against attach- 


ing and execution creditors and receivers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. v. Casey, Rec., ete.; C 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Pat 


PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of pa’ 
Novelty alone does not denote invention 


announced invention in man paper, and several parties in United 
or asked for agency, one going to Germany for the purpose, 
introduced here it was immediate success involving investment of million dollars 


payment of indebtedness other than the 


in equity. 
. C. A. 3, No, 4728, Oct. 3, 1932. 


ents 
tentability— 


; but where inventor was a foreigner and 


States bought 
and when invention was 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line. 


Haynes, Carlyle Boynton. The gift of proph- 
ecy; the teaching of the Bible regarding 
the voice of God among His people from 
the beginning of His work on earth, and 
Savy the manifestation of His divine 
eadership in connection with the closing 
message of the gospel. An account of the 
prophetic gift, its removal because of 
apostasy, and its restoration to the rem- 
mant church. 176 p. -Nashville, Tenn., 
Southern publishing asso., 1931. 32-16413 

Howells, Rulon 8. A compilation of Christian 
beliefs. 164 p. Salt Lake City, Utah, The 
Desert book co., 1932. 32-16414 

John. Fencing; the theory of 

offence and defence, generalship, strategy, 

and training, arranged in text book form; a 

series of lectures and demonstrations 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| Johnstone, 


sity of Michigan. 114 p., illus, 
Edwards brothers, 1932. 
Kemp, Emily Georgiana. 
Jesus. 120 p. mdon, The Golden vista 
ress, 1931. 32-15735 
Kimmins, Charles William. The triumph of 
the Dalton plan, by ... and Belle Rennie 
with a foreword by Helen Parkhurst and a 
contribution by Philip Boswood Ballard. 223 
Pp. London, I. Nicholson & Watson, Itd., 1932. 
32-15709 
Kuhlmann, Richard von. Thoughts on Ger- 
many. Translated by Eric Sutton. 315 p. 
London, Macmillan & co., 1932. 32-26692 
Lang, Lewis Wyatt. A study of conversion; 
an enquiry into the development of Chris- 
tian personality, by ... Foreword by Will- 
jam Brown. 262 p. London, G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1931. 32-15734 
League of nations. The course and phases of 
the world economic depression; report pre- 
sented to the Assembly of the League of 
nations. Rev.ed. 339 p. Geneva, Published 
by the Secretariat of the League of na- 
tions, 1931. 32-16433 


Ann Arbor, 
32-16420 
Mary, with her son, 


| Lecompte, Edouard. An Iroquois virgin, Cath- 


erine Tekakwitha, Lily of the Mohawk and 

the St. Lawrence, 1656-1680, by .. .; trans- 

sited by Sister Francis (Isabel Hamilton 
elick), edited and prefaced by 

Wynne, 8. J. 190 p. N. Y., Tekakwitha 
league, 1932. 32-16215 

Leys, Norman Maclean, A last chance in Kenya. 
173 > London, L. and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth press, 1931. 32-15712 

Malaparte, Curzio. Coup d'etat, the tech- 
niue of revolution, by .. .; translated by 
Sylvia Saunders. 251 p. N. Y., E. P. Dut- 
ton & co., 1932. 32-16429 


Inner Mongolia. Over 3,000,000 Chinese set- 
tlers now live ffi the province and they are 
gradually pushing out to the north the no- 
madic Mongols, who still live under their 
traditional tribal or Banner system. 

These Mongols, who are said to numbe 
about one million, have maintained some re 
lations with the Mongol Banners settled in the 
west of Fengtien Province. The Mongols in 
Fengtien and Jehol have formed “leagues” 
the most influential of which is the Cherim 
League. The Cherim League joined the Inde- 
ee movement, as did also the Mongols 
m the Barga District, or Hulunbuir, in the 
west of Heilungkiang, who have often - 
tempted to free themselves from Chinese rule. 

The Mongols do not easily assimilate with 
the Chinese. They are a proud race, and ev- 


r 


loits of Genghis | 
Khan and the conquest of China by Mongol | 


warriors. They resent Chinese overlordship 
and they resent particularly the immigration 
of Chinese settlers, by which they are being 
Fredually extruded from their territory. The 
eagues of Chaota and Chosatu in Jehol are 
oe touch with ™~ Banners in Feng- 
. ch are now ru 
General a ed by committees. 

province, is reported to have assume 

responsibility for his province on i. . 
and to have kept in touch with his col eagues 
in Manchuria. At the inauguration of the 
Manchukuo” on March 9 Jehol was included 
In fact, however, no de- 
n by the government of 
The latest events in this prov- 


in the new “state.” 
cisive step was take 


ince were refe: 
chapter. 


++ + 


The creation of an “independent State.” 

The local self-governing administrations 
thus established in all the provinces were 
subsequently combined into a separate and 
independent “State.” To understand the ease 
with which this was accomplished and the 
amount of evidence which it has been possible 
to bring forward of Chinese support for it 
when it was accomplished, it is necessary to 
consider a uliar feature of Chinese organ- 
ized life which in some circumstances is a 
strength and in others a weakness. 

As has been already stated in Chapter I, the 
community obligations recognized by the Chi- 
nese are rather to the family, to a locality, or 
to persons, than to the State. Patriotism as 
it is understood in the west is only beginning 
to be felt. Guilds, associations, leagues, 
armies, are all accustomed to follow certain 
individual leaders. If, therefore, the support 
of @ particular leader can be secured by per- 
suasion or coercion, the support of his adher- 
ents over the whole area of his influence fol- 
lows as a matter of course. 

The foregoing narrative of events shows how 
ener this Chinese characteristic was 
utilized in the organization of the Provincial 
Governments, and the agency of the same few 


stage. 
~+ + 
The Self-Government Guiding Board. 


The chief agency in bringing about inde- 
mdence was the Self-Government Guiding 


e 
| Board, which had its central office in Mukden. 


By reliable witnesses it was stated to the 


| Commission to have been organized and in 


large part officered by Japanese, although its 
ehief was a Chinese, and to have functioned 
as an Organ of the Fourth Department of the 
Kwantung Army Headquarters. 
— was to foster the independence move- 

Under the direction and supervision of this 
Central Board, local Self-Government Execu- 
tive Committees were formed in the districts 
of Fengtien Province. To those various dis- 
tricts, as occasion demanded, the Central 
Board sent out members from its large and 
experienced staff of inspectors, directors and 
lecturers, many of whom were Japanese. It 


(List supplied aaily by the Library of Con- | 


in | 
fencing delivered to classes at the Univer-| 


John ‘J.| 


g Ju-lin, the governor of the! 


tred to at the end of the last. 


individuals was used to complete the final | 


Its main pur- | 


' Avrmortzen Statements ONLY Are Presentrep Herein, Berna 
Pus.isuzp WirHovr COMMENT BY THE UnirTep StaTes Datny 


Laws to Equalize 
Veterans’ Relief 
To Be Proposed 


‘Gen. Hines Says Veterans’ 
Administration Will Make 


Specific Recommendation 
For Fixed National Policy 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

of 5,000,000 veterans potentially eligible 
for this benefit, it can be seen in time, 
by the simp'e process of muntiplication, 
|that our cost in this direction is to be 
| tremendous. 

In 1930 under appropriate congressional 
authority the President authorized ihe 
| consolidation of Federal activities deaiing 
| with veterans’ relief, which resulted in a 
| consolidation into the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Of the Veterans’ Buréau; the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, then under the Interior 
| Department; and the National Homes for 
| Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. This consoli- 
| dation without question was in the interest 
|of our service for many reasons, not only 
|of economy in operation, but also and 
|more especially in that it permitted these 
| several activities to be under a single con- 
|trol and thereby permitted the compre- 
| hensive study of all veteran relief meas- 
ures and of inequalities which have de- 
veloped in our pension laws for various 
groups of veterans. 
| “For the most part the Reorganiaztion 
| Act of 1930 granted necessary authority 
|so to dispose of activities within the Vet- 
}erans’ Administration as to obtain the 
|maximum of results under the laws which 
|Congress had enacted. But the consolida= 
tion has strengthened our iginal con- 
| Viction that in justice to all concerned, 
| the taxpayer as well as the veteran, the 
| existing legislation governing veterans’ re- 
|lief should be coordinated, classified, and 
| Simplified. 





| 


| Joint Investigation 

| “One of the last acts of the recent Con- 
| gress was to appoint a joint House and 
| Senate Committee to investigate the laws 
|pertaining to veterans’ relief and this 
|Committee under the Act appointing it is 
| to report back to the Congress by January 
| of next year. To aid this Committee ex- 
haustive studies have been made within 
the Veterans’ Administration of the sig- 
nificance and trend of our present laws, 
|of the inequalities and inconsistencies for 
| the various groups of veterans under them, 
jand of the complexities in the interpre- 
tation of them. 

| “The study of benefits leads one to won- 
| der whether the exceptional prosperity of 
| the latter years of the first decade follow- 
ing the World War did not lead us to a 
in the long run, will 
prove burdensome or even impossible of 
continuance. 


Possible Future Cost 

It is apparent that we have gone ahead 
with our benevolence much faster during 
the past 14 years than was the case for 
the period immediately following 1898. 
| Further, it is apparent that what we have 
|done and are doing for veterans of the 
| World War, in comparison with what our 
allies, are doing, again emphasizes our 
generosity. 

“Confronted with the impressive total 
of past and present expenditures, and an- 
ticipating an increase in certain items of 
preesnt expenditures as a result of the in- 
| crease of applications because of disabil- 
ities incident*to progressing age, and rec- 
|ognizing that at each succeeding session 
|of Congress, new benefits are proposed, 
| which would further augment annual ex- 
|penditures for veterans’ relief, we must 
| regard with deep concern the possible fu- 
|ture cost of veterans’ relief. 

“It is quite evident from the viewpoint 
of a national policy and a balanced budget 
that the veterans’ relief problem merits 
the most careful consideration of the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Gov- 
jernment. It is thought that the time is 
| propitious for extensive review and study 
;of the program of veterans’ relief in the 
|light of past experiences and future ex- 
| pectations. 

National Policy Favored 
“As a result of such a study a national 
| policy of veterans’ relief should be adopted 
| to be applied to survivors of past wars 
;and their dependents, and to veterans of 
| any future wars in which our country 
may be involved which shall reflect a fit- 


| generosity which, 





;|ment for the establishment of 


fe 


ting and liberal recognition of the Gov- 
ernment’s moral obligation to those who 
| have served, while at the same time hav- 
|ing due regard to the cost such a policy 
will impose upon our citizens. 

“A sound national policy dealing with 


utilized also a newspaper, which it edited and | 
published, | 
++ + 


The proclamation of the Self-Government 
Guiding Board, Mukden, Jan. 7. 

The nature of the instructions given by the 
Central Board is apparent from the proclama- | 
tion which it issued as early as Jan. 7, under | all ex-members of the military forces of 


date of Jan. 1. The proclamation stated that | 
the northeast was faced with the need of de- | the country must rest upon the founda- 


veloping, without delay, a great popular move- tion - the character of military service, 
a new inde- | equality in benefits to veterans of all wars 

ndent State in Manchuria and Mongolia. | i ; ‘lity 
scribed the development of its ei | consideration of the degree of disability 
sustained by each of them and their finan- 


various districts in Fengtien Province and 
outlined its plan for the extension of its ac- | cial need for Government aid 


in three years, such acceptance compels decision in favor of validity.—Naivette, Inc. 
v. Bishinger et al.; Herold Brothers Co. v. Philad Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6)—7.U. S. 
Daily, 1558, Oct. 27, 1932. , 


tivities to the remaining districts and even to 
the other Provinces. 

It then appealed to the people of the north- 
east to overthrow Marshal Chang Hsueh- 


clusion of an air space between them, amd| ant therein, who had made two alleged in- 
provided a cam lateh to press the arms of fringing fire brick machines between the date 
the protector clamp together so that with /of the original patent and the reissue appli- 
a relatively small pressure upon the handle/ cation, had acquired a right to continue to 


upon each hair being relatively slight, and 
causing no discomfort. 
The gathering of the hair into a flat, thin 


| “Military service to one’s country can- 
|not be evaluated in terms of dollars and 





| cents, 


band by the clamp also made it possible to 
exert tension on each filament as it was 
wound, and not merely upon the outer fila- 


ments, and so improved the resulting wave. | 


The step of forming the hair into a thin, 
flat band before winding, 
of uniform tension upon all of its filaments 
by means of the protector clamp, are claimed 
to be the bases of the entire Croquignole 
waving art as now practiced. 

To the patentability of t 
thus briefiy described are inte 
defenses of anticipation and lack of inven- 
tion, supported by voluminous references to 
the prior art. 

-~++ 


We are not impressed by the contention 
that Mayer was the father of the Croquignole 
Wave. Croquignole waving was old in the 
art of wig making, and was disclosed in nu- 
merous patents dealing with the waving of 
hair upon the human head, the most impor- 
tant references being the patent to Popin, 
No. 1416750, issued May 23, 1922, and the pat- 
ent to Szlanyi, No. 1400637, issued Dec. 20, 1921. 

In fact Mayer himself calls attention to the 
two styles of hair waving in use at 
time of his application. The most that can 
be said for the process claims of the first 
Mayer reissue patent is that if-it presented 
something new it disclosed merely an improve- 
ment in the art of Croquignole waving, and 
if so he is of course entitled to a monopoly 
on the improved method if it involved in- 
vention. 

Whatever novelty there is in the process of 


he Mayer process 


Mayer seems to us to be found only in the} 


manner of forming the hair into a flat band, 
and in the winding and keeping of it under 
tension. It is true that Popin in his earlier 
patent, No. 1447997, issued March 13, 1923 
discloses a fiat band, surrounded by a shield 
intended to function as an insulating device 

It is clear that while the desirability of a 
flat strand is indicated, the strand can not 
by Popin’s shield be held under tension away 
from the scalp, nor is the means employed 
useful in holding the several filaments of the 


strand in the exact relation to each other|device for practicing the 
in the art of 


mow considered so desirable 
Croquignole waving. 
It is also true that 


in the spindle art 


tension upon the filaments was.thought to|4ls9o. fully, discussed 
be necessary to secure a satisfactory wave or 
curl, but in the spindle process the obtaining 


of tension upon the hair is relatively a sim- 
matter. New methods of obtaining and 


ping the hair understension’ were neces- 
sary to be devised in giving the Croquignole 


‘Wave. 


But novelty alone (utili# not being ques- 
It is not 
to add to what has already been 
“some- 
oO novetty, util- 


tioned) d 
our pu 

said of the 
Prine more” 


s not denote invention. 


ventive concept, the 


at in addition 


PRA a care Tet PET 


and the exertion | 


rposed the usual | 


of the latch a very tight grip upon the fila-' 
|ments of the strand was obtained. 
| We fail to see invention in Decker. He} 
jcombined old elements, but manifestly in} 
such a way as must have been obvious to; 
}anyone skilled in the art, and the eombina- 
|tion produced no new result, If what he 
|did marked any improvement in the art, it| 
| solved no real problem and answered no rec- | 
|ognized need, and such advance, if any, as 
| was achieved was altogether too trivial to rise 
to the dignity of invention. Seymour v. 
Ford, Motor Company, supra. 

It is claimed for Bishinger that he devised 
}a@ curler rod with ratchet teeth in the ends, 
‘and spring pawls upon the protector clamp 
|to emgage the teeth. This not only facili- 
| tated the winding operation but gave a more 
| positive lock to the curling rod, and permitted 
him to increase the tension on the hair by 
turning the rod after it had been positioned 
upon the protector clamp. 

The ratchet and paw! are ordinary mechani- 
cal expedients commonly used in all the arts 
to prevent unwinding, and are disclosed in 





the | the hair waving art in the patent to Gaire, No. | 


1610855, Dec. 14, 1926, in relation to Cro- 
quignole waving, and in the Nessler patent, 
| No. 1105595, of July 28, 1914, in ect to 
spindle waving. We see neither novelty nor 
invention in the Bishinger patent. 

| It is clear from what we have said that 
|we are concerned with the question of in- 
}fringement only as it may relate to the 
|method claims of the first Mayer reissue pat- 
ent. We have seen that a.patent for a new 


}and useful process is not invalidated because | 


/of a lack of novelty in the mechanical 
‘means disclosed for practicing it. Nestle-Le 
|Mur Co. v. Eugene. supra. 
| . -~ + + 

Such process patent will cover all means of 
practicing the process, whether disclosed or 
not Corning v. Burden, 15 How. 252. It 
must follow that if appellants manufactured 
or sold appliances organized into a unitary 
atented 
sale constituted 


that such manufacture an 
jcontributory infringement. Lyman Mfg. Co. 
v. Bassick, 18 Fed. (2) 29. This rule was 
in the Nestle-Le Mur 
case. 

That there was infringement of the method 
|claims of the Joseph Mayer reissue patent 1s 
not seriously disputed. The district judge 
so found, and we are unable to say upon this 
record that there was error in the finding. 
junless the claim of immunity based upon 
asserted intervening rights of appellant 
Naivette, Inc., is of avail to appellant Herold 
Brothers. 

The defense last mentioned necessitates re- 
cital of further facts, Naivette, Inc., is the 


Ot ON I se 


method, | 


use the two machines as if it held a license | 
therefor under the reissue patent, although 
the defendant therein contended in the court 
below, 15 Fed. (2d) 215, that it had not only 
acquired the right to continue to use the two 
machines, but to make and use such other 
like machines as it chose. ¥ 

That in the absence of equitable considera- 
tions requiring a broader remedy, the implied 
license to make and sell growing out of in-| 
tervening rights terminates with the filing 
of a reissue application, seems to be the ef-| 
fect of the decision in the Eighth Circuit in| 
Bull Dog Floor Clip Company v. Munson Man- 
ufacturing Co., 19 Fed. (2d) 43. 


+ + + 


In Aberc bie & Fitch Company v. Bald-| 
win, 227 Fed. 455, the district judge con-| 
eluded that “By the reissuance of the patent, | 
patentee loses all in the way of an acgpunting | 
under the original patent. The dominaiat pur- 
}pose of the reissue statute was to save to 
the inventor the future remaining after the 
reissue.’ Affirmed 228 Fed. 895; 246 U. S. 198. | 

We are aware that there are holdings to} 
the effect that one who acquires an inter- | 
vening right under such circumstances as are | 
here disclosed acquires thereby not only im- 
munity from devices already manufactured, 
but an irrevocable license to continue in the 
business of manufacturing them. Autopiano| 
Company v. American Player Co., 222 Fed. 276 
(Cc. G. A. 2). That case, however, involved 
a second reissue application and it could be 
assumed that the first reissue was like the/| 
| original patent based on inadvertence. 

The record does not disclose that either 
Naivette or Herold Brothers were manufac- 
turers, or that they had made any substan- 
tial investment in machinery for the produc- | 
| tion of the appliances organized into a uni- 
tary machine for the practice of the protected | 
process, and since we assume that decision here | 
does not preclude the sale of noninfringing | 
devices not so organized, we conclude that 

| 


| 


/ 


equity does not require us to give effect 
|} to Naivette’s intervening rights as though it 
held a license for any period beyond the date 
of the reissue application. 

This being so, the defense is not avail- 
able to Herold Brothers since the record does 
pmot disclose any machines sold by it which 
| were made by or for Naivette prior to such 
| application. 

he decree in Case 5945 is reversed, and the 
cause remanded with instructions to dis- 
miss the bill. The decree in Case 5946 is af- 
firmed in so far as it holds claims 9 and 10] 
of the first Mayer reissue patent valid and 
infringed, and is in all other respects reversed, 
and the cause is remanded for further pro- 
ceedings consistent. herewith. In view of our 
Speiviions ho costs are allowed either party 
i ase 5946, 





| 
| 
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PATENTS—Patentability—New use— 


liang, to join the Self-Government Associa- 


tion, to cooperate in setting up a clean ad- | 





There is fundamental difference between*process and machine; process may be 
patentable irrespective of particular form of machinery or mechanical device for 
practicing it; converse is also true; having discovered new process for giving wave, 
it became necessary to reduce it to practice, either by known appliances or by those 
newly devised; until he accomplished this his conception was not patentable inven- 
tion because useless; if means for putting process into practice were obvious, or 
already disclosed by art, no invention was involved in making use of them, no matter 
how clearly process might disclose invention.—Naivette, Inc., v. Bishinger et al.: 
Herold Brothers Co. v. Philad Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6)—7 U.S, Daily, 1558, Oct. 27. 
1932. P 

‘ 


PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability— 

Commercial acceptance ‘of new process is not persuasive of invention 
pliance for carrying out process, since appliance is not new. 
Bishinger et al.; Herold Brothers Co. v. Philad Co. et al. 
Daily, 1558, Oct. 27, 1932. 


| 
| 


in ap- 
—Naivette, Inc., y, 
(Cc. C. A. 6)—7 U. 8, 


PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregation or combination— 

It is not invention to combine old elements in such way as must have been ob- 
vious to anyone skilled in art when combination produces no new result.—Naivette 
Inc., v. Bishinger et al.; Herold Brothers Co, v. Philad Co, et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 1558, Oct. 27, 1932. , 


PATENTS—Infringement—Of process—Contributory— 

Patent for new and useful process is not invalidated because of lack of novelty 
in mechanical means disclosed for practicing it; such process patent will cover all 
means of practicing process whether disclosed or not; if defendant manufactured 
or sold appliances organized into unitary device for practicing patented method 
such manufacture and sale constituted contributory infringement.—Naivette, tae. 
v. Bishinger et al.; Herold Brothers Co. v. Philad Co, et al. (C.C. A. 6)—7 U. S. 
Daily, 1558, Oct. 27, 1932. 


REISSUES—Intervening rights— 

Intervening rights may arise against reissue even if applied for within two years 
from grant of original, but where manufacturer maxes and assembles old apparatus 
for carrying out new process before reissue application there is no intervening 
right to allow dealer to sell infringing apparatus purchased from the manufacturer 
which was not made prior to reissue application.—Naivette, Inc., v. Bishinger et al.; 
Herold Brothers Co. v. Philad Co. et al. (C. C, A. 6.)\—7 U. S. Daily, 1558, Oct. 27, 
1932. 


PATENTS—Hair waving, valid and infringed— 

Re 17393, Mayer, Hair Waving Appliance and Method, claims 9 and 10 valid and 
infringed; claims 5, 6 and 11 invalid; Re 17585, Mayer, Permanent Hair Waving 
Appliance invalid; 1683531, Decker, Hair Waving Outfit, claims 1 and 5 invalid; 
1718025, Bishinger, Hair Curling Appliance invalid.—Naivette, Inc., v. Bishinger et 
al.; Herold Brothers Co. v, Philad Co, et al. (C, C, A. 6.).—7 U. S, Daily, 1558, Oct. 
27, 1932, ¢ 





Information regarding these 


| Oreg.—Repts. 


|N. ¥.—Special Rept. on Municipal 


ministration and SORtOy Oe the living condi- 
tions of the people, and it ended with the | 
words: “Organizations of the North, East, 
Unite! Towards the new State! Towards In- 
dependence!" Of this proclamation 50,000 
copies were distributed. 
Plans of the Chief of the Board in January. 
As early as January, also, the Chief of the 
Self-Government Guiding Board, Mr. Yu 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


| 


| 


he ublications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Wis.—L{St of Books for High School Libraries 
in Wis. Issued by John Callahan, State! 
Supt. of Public Instruction. Madison, 1931. 

Memorial Day Annual, Issued by John 
Callahan, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Madison, 1932. 

I.—78th Ann. Rept. of Births, 
Divorces and Deaths for cal. yr. 
ter A. Round, State Registrar. 


1930. 

of Cases Decided in Supreme | 
Court, ryan Goodenough, Reporter—vVol. 
139—From Feb. 16, 1932, to Je.+21, 1932. 
Salem, 1932. » 
Wis.—General Orders on Safety, Industrial 
Comm. Madison, 1932. | 

Hours of Labor for 
Comm. Madison, 1932. 

Flammable Liquids Code, Industrial 
Gomes. effective Oct. 18, 1931. Madison, 

Ins. Dept. State Fire Fund, Fire and Tor- 
nado Insurance on Public Property at 60% of | 
Stock Insurance Rates, H. J. Mortensen, 
Comr. of Ins. Madison, 1932. | 

Ann. Rept. of Seéurities Div., July 1, 1929, 
ary 1, 1930; Railroad Comm. Madison, 

Civil Service Law and Rules, Bur. of Per- 
sonnel. Madison, 1931. 

List of Clay* Tile, Concrete Block and/| 
Building Brick approved for use in Load 
Bearing and Exposed Construction in Wis- 
consin, Industrial Comm. Madison, 1932. 


Accounts 
by Comptroller—Leg. Doc. (1932) No. 13. 
Albany, 1932. 

S. C.—Rept. of Secy. of State to Genera! As- 
sembly for f. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Co-| 
Tumbia, 1931. | 

Rept. of Secy. of State to General As- | 
sembly for f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931. Co-| 

lumbia, 1931, 


R Marriages, 
1930. Les- | 


Providence, | 


| 


Women, Industrial 


Gratitude to those who have so 
served tneir country cannot be so ex- 


| pressed under any policy we might adopt, 
|but we can devise a system of veterans’ 


relief which will assure that benefits are 
granted equally to those who are entitled 
to them and in need of them. 

“It is the purpose of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration before the Joint House and 
Senate Committee to make specific rec- 
ommendations as to a national policy 
which should be adopted, and it is our 
firm conviction that a policy will be 
evolved by the next Congress or by a 
succeeding Congress which will have evalu- 
ated all of the factors involved in’ this 
great problem and,will result in a system 


|equitable to all concerned.” 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, shouid be given. 


Monthly Check-List of State Publications— 
June, 1932, Vol. 23, No. 6, Division of Doc- 
uments, Library of Congress. Price, $1.50 
per year. 10-8924 

A Remarkable New Genus and Species of Two- 
winged Flies Related to the Oestridae—No, 
2942, From the Proceedings of the U. S. 
Natl. Museum, Vol. 82, Art. 1, pp. 1-4, Smith- 
sonian Institution, U. S. atl. Museum, 
Apply at Museum. 4 

List of Publications Relating to Political Sci- 
ence—Aug., 1932, Price List 54, 18th Edition, 
Superintendent of Documents. Apply at 
Superintendent. 25-26877 

Retail Distribution, Office-appliance Chains, 
15th Census of U. S.—Distribution No. R- 
75, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 31-28648 

Official Register of U. S., 1932—Bur. Census. 
U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, $1. 8-35096 

Elementary School Principals—Leafilet No. 43, 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. Interior. Price. 
5 cents. E32-582 

Commercial Standards Monthly—October, 1932, 
Vol. 9, No. 4, Bur. Standards, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 20-26688 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Units’ Surpluses, 


’ mmission | 
Examiner for Co New York, N. ¥., Oct. 26. 


Testifies on Accounting | speaxing before the General Brokers’ 
: ° | Association of Metropolitan District, Inc., 
Practices of Columbia Gas 


‘vat 25, the State Superintendent of In- 
® surance, . ick, ur 
And Electric Corp. rance, George S. Van Schaick, urged the 


| association members to adopt the prac- 
|tice of maintaining separate bank ac- 
The Federal Trade Comntfission was told | counts for clients and personal funds. Be- 
in testimony Oct. 26 that the Columbia | ae = = 90 Lge of the complaints 

. ita]. | receive y the nsurance Department 
Gas & Electric Corporation had capital against brokers, he said, involve improper 
ized a total of $56,361,000 of surplus from 


, {handling of premiums. An authorized 
subsidiaries it acquired between 1926 and|summary of Mr. Van Schaick’s address 


1930. | follows in full text: 

Robert J. Ryder, examiner, testified that | When an occupation becomes a pro- 
the Corporation placed a value of $455,- | fession it is understood that a certain de- 
048,796 on its acquisitions but that this | gree of supervision and control is neces- 
figure had been reduced through disposals |sary in order that professional standards 
and sales of subsidiary investments to|be maintained. 
$286,286,169, of which $56,361,000 repre-| This control 1s sometimes through vol- 
sented surpluses. untary groups such as the medical and 

The propriety of capitalizing surpluses | bar associations. Sometimes it is by stat- 
was the subject of previous testimony be-| ute such as is the case of the profession 
fore the Commission and was declared by | of insurance broker. However it is exer- 
Robert E. Healy, Commission chief coun-/|cised the vast majority of each profession 
sel, to be a controversial question. |looks with favor upon keeping professional 

Mr. Ryder had testified at a previous | Standards high and reputation unsullied. 
hearing that he did not know whether Considering the number of insurance 
these surpluses represented earned sur- | brokers licensed in New York, complaints 
plus or surplus made up by other methods. }of unprofessional conduct are relatively 

Valuation of Assets |few. What there are, however, are of suf- 
; : | ficient importance to cause such an organ- 

Further testimony was given the Com-| ization as yours to examine fundamental 

mission regarding a “write-up” of $36,000,- 


, |causes and see if some improvement is 
000 which Mr. Ryder had testified re-| not in order. 


sulted from a valuation given the stock| Between 80 and 90 per cent of the com- 
of the Union Gas and Electric Company 


in 1907 and which has entered into the} —— 
Commission’s examination of the present 
Columbia Gas and Eelectric system. 

In a statement read into the Commis- 
sion’s record by E. Reynolds, vice presi- 
dent of the Corporation, it was stated that 
other assets were acquired with the Union 
company assets and that the subequent 
development of these assets “has fully 
justified the aggregate value then placed 
on them as reflected by the securities of 
Columbia Gas and Electric system. 
sued in payment for them.” 

Mr. Reynolds’ statement follows in full 
text: 

The position of the company with re- 
spect to this so-called write up of $36,- 
000,000 in the transaction with Simerson, 
and intermediaries, in 1907, related on 
page 23 and sequitur of the report (com- 
mission exhibit No. 5193), is that this 
transaction was carried through in the 
year 1907, which was long before the pres- 
ent management of Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation had come into the 
property, and, due to this fact and to the 
fact that the principals in the trans- 
action are dead and the records thereof 
nonexistent, is is difficult to state exactly 
all of the facts bearing on the transac- 
tion; that the transaction was in fact a 
combination purchase of the stocks of 
three companies together and not sepa- 
rately; that the company never made or 
agreed with the allocation of value set 
forth by the examiner on said pages, and 
that the subsequent development of the 
assets acquired in the said transaction 
with Simerson has fully justified the ag- 
gregate value then placed on them as re- 
flected by the securities of Columbia Gas 


and Electric Company issued in payment 
for them. 


Value of Securities 


The purchase carried through under the 
Simerson offer was not only of the stock 
of the Union Gas & Electric Company 
but also of the stock of the Cleveland 
companies, namely the Cleveland Gas 
Light & Coke Company and the People’s 
Gas Light Company. The stocks of these 
Cleveland companies was later (report 
Pages 118 and 119) exchanged into 51 per 
cent of the stock of the United Fuel Gas 
Company, which has proved extremely 
valuable; is, in fact, the most valuable 
natural gas field in the Appalachian field 
and forms the heart of the Columbia 
system. 

If the total amount of Columbia se- 
curities issued under the Simerson offer 
is considered in relation to the aggregate 
of the Union Gas & Electric stock and 
of the United Fuel Gas Company stock 
(as the outgrowth of the Cleveland com- 
panies’ stock) received in exchange, the 
issue has been justified by the value re- 
ceived. 


New Radio Station 
In Illinois Favored 


Examiner Recommends Outlet 
At East St. Louis 


Recommendation that the application | 
of Maurice L. Barrett for authority to 
construct a new radio broadcasting sta- 
tion at East St. Louis, Ill., to operate on 
the 1,500 kc. frequency with power output 
of 100 watts, unlimited time, be granted, 
was made to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion Oct. 25 by Ellis A. Yost, chief ex- 
aminer of the Commission. 

Examiner Yost recommended at the same | 
time that the application of Samuel E. 
Yaste and Burrel Barash for authority to 
construct a new radio broadcasting sta-| 
tion at Galesburg, Ill., be denied, and that 
the application of Permil N. Nelson (Sta-| 
tion WKBS) of Galesburg, Il., for re-| 
newal of station license be denied. Denial 
recommendation was made in these two 
instances because of default, he explained. | 

There is need for a station, such as ap-| 
plicant Maurice L. Barrett proposes to con- | 
struct, Mr. Yost recommended. This is 
particularly true, he said, with respect to| 
the need for a local outlet for programs | 
of a civic, educational, charitable and re- | 
ligious character, and the need for an 
outlet to broadcast information of special | 
value to those engaged in dairying, truck | 
farming, mining and employed in fac- | 
tories. 
_ If Station WKBS is deleted, the exam- | 
iner pointed out, and the application of | 
Mr. Barrett is granted, neither the quota | 
of the Fourth Zone nor of the State of 
Illinois would be affected. 





Water Freight Charges | 


Are Reduced in Canada | 


Canadian water freight rates from the 
head of the Great Lakes, from Fort Wil- 
liam or Fort Arthur, to Montreal, have 
been reduced from 7 cents a bushel on 
wheat to 6%% cents a bushel, according to | 
a@ telegram from Trade Commissioner E. 
G. Sabine, Montreal. j 

The total water shipments are begin- 
ning to show a decline largely because 
of seasonal influences, the report pointed | 
out. On Sept. 10, it was reported that 
wheat shipments out of Monteral had in- 
creased about 8,000,000 bushels over the 
same portion of the navigation season | 
last year—(Department of Commerce.) ~ 


Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobacco Co 
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INSURANCE 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLrsHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrTep Statzs DatLy 


Utility Capitalized Insurance Brokers Advised 


To Segregate Clients’ Funds 


Inquiry Reveals Use of Separate Bank Accounts Urged by New 
i York Superintendent 


plaints against broxers which come to the 

| Insurance Department have to do with 
|the improper handling of premium 
moneys. Hard times and economic pres- 
sure are the basic causes. 

Sometimes a broker useS one fund easily | 
collected to carry along someone who is} 
behind in payment. Oftener the broker 
anticipates collections by using trust funds 
personally that he expects to easily re- 
pay. When the practice is once started | 
it is apt to be extended, Sooner or later | 
it leads to disaster. 

Legal Profession Cited | 

This precise tendency has been seen} 
in the legal profession. The mingling of | 
clients’ moneys with legal funds was at| 
the bottom of the majority of complaints | 
against lawyers. As a result there grew up 
the rule now almost with the force of | 
statute that clients’ moneys and personal 
funds must be kept in separate accounts. 
Since this has become the accepted prac- | 
tice among lawyers a. marked improve-| 
ment has been noted. 

I suggest that your association give at- 
tention to the desirability of the practice 
of separate bank accounts for your mem- | 
| bers. The moral overstrain which comes 
in time of great economic pressure is 
human. No one has greater sympthy than 
I for the man who slips. Nevertheless the 
| Statutory requirement as to trustworthi- 
|ness is mandatory. 
| Public protection requires that a li- 


| augurating a practice that will 


| tivities be 


censed broker shall be certified by the 
| Superintendent of Insurance to be not 
|only competent but trustworthy. Every 
| broker who fails to properly account for 
premiums injures the entire profession. 
|/If you can lessen this injury by in- 
help 
brokers keep their accounts straight you 
will have done a worth-while work. 


| Blame Not All On Broker 


The blame is not entirely on the broker 


|who errs. Unquestionably certain com-| transact a fidelity and surety business in 


panies aggravate and encourage such 
action by sloppiness and carelessness of 
their accounts with brokers. If bank ac- 
counts were kept separate and if com- 
panies would hold brokers to a stricter 


| accountability an improvemet would un- 


doubtedly be seen. 

The leadership in any movement for im- 
provement along the line suggested lies 
with the brokers organizations. It was 


| with this thought in mind that at your 


dinner last year it was suggested that your 
association's supervision of members’ ac- 
strengthened. It was not 
merely that self-regulation rings well. It 
was rather that regulation by statute is 
burdensome and less effective than self- 


ol. 
contr ~ 


Farm Equipment Imports 
Of Italy Revéal Decline 


Efforts to bolster employment in Italy 
are believed to be one of the chief causes 


|for the decreased imports of farm equip- | 
}ment into this market according to Con- | 


sul Homer Brett, Milan. 


used whenever possible, in many cases 
| up-to-date equipment, to furnish work for 


as many men as possible. 


| of agricultural implements for the first | that Italian agriculture is tending toward | and employes, including his own, or hfs | 
| half of 1932 amounted to 2,912 metric tons | larger crops of small grains.—(Depart-|own alone, and that such is not a viola- | 


} 


'as compared with 4,290 and 8,683 tons in 


E buy the finest, the very 
finest tobaccos in all the 


world—but that 


why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 


rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth 'that “Nature in 
the Raw is Seldom Mild’’—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 


Total imports 


(Guaranty Capital of Two Mutual Insurers 
Held Not Properly Created in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26. | capital fund’ such as said foreign mutual | 

Holding that a foreign mutual insurance | Companies have established as a condition | 

7 : : to secure authority to transact a fidelity | 
|company must have a guaranty capital of {or surety business in this Commonwealth,” 
| $200,000 or more established by the issu-| mr, Warner said. “Said chapter 175, as it | 
j ance and sale of capital stock in order to| applies to mutual insurance companies, | 
| provides only for the creation of a guar- | 
| Massachusetts under the State law, At-!anty capital and a guaranty fund. 
|torney General Joseph E. Warner has| “A guaranty capital can only be estab- 
| ruled in an opinion to the State Insurance lished by the issuance and sale of capi- | 
| Commissioner, Merton L. Brown, that the | tal stock divided into shares of $100 each | 
| Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. and the|so as to bring within the financial struc- | 
the Security Mutual Casualty Co., of CHi-| ture of said corporation new capital to be | 


| cago, are not eligible to write such busi- | used as security for the payment of losses.” | 
ness. ainda 


| Both companies had set aside a por- 
tion of their net surpluses, by vote of their 
| directors, as a permanent fund described 
|}as a “guaranty capital fund” but it was 


| held that this would not comply with the Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 26. 
| Statutory requirement. 


| 2 i 7 
| Section 90 C of chapter 175 of the gen-|_ Whe a Pi — oe aed 
eral laws, it was. pointed out, permits do- |7U" On 4 Platform advocating a reduction 
| mestic mutual companies to write fidelity | Of Salaries of public officers and employes, | 
and surety business upon creating a guar-| including his own, or a reduction of his 
| anty capital or in lieu thereof, a guaranty | Salary alone, without violating the law, 
{fund authorized by a vote of its policy- | one who offers to serve, if elected, at a 
|holders. This statute, however, applies | Salary less than is or may be fixed by 





Salary Reduction Platform | 
| Legal in North Carolina | 


| only to domestic mutuals, it was held, and | Statute, violates the Corrupt Practices Act | 


| foreign companies are not granted the |Of 1931, Attorney General D. G. Brum- 
| privilege of substituting a guaranty fund | Mitt holds in an opinion issued to Secre- 
for the prescribed guaranty capital. po Re Maxwell, of the State Board 

“Nowhere in said chapter 175 is there |° Bags a candidate for public of- 
authority for the creation of a guaranty | ao, ‘o serve, if elected, at a less salary 


spectively. While imports of farm equip- ja violation of our Corrupt Practices Act,” 


;}even where the farmer is possessed of | ment generally declined, sales of threshers |Mr. Brummitt wrote, after saying a can- 


| held up fairly well due to the difficulty | didate might run on a platform advocat- 
| of manufacturing locally and to the fact | ing reductions in salaries of public officers 


|} ment of Commerce.) \tion of the law. 


}than that which is, or may be, fixed by | 
Hand labor, it is pointed out, is being| the same periods of 1931 and 1930, re-| statute, is contrary to public policy and | 


SUPERVISION 


State to Consider 
Rate Charged on 
Hand Telephones 


Pennsylvania Commission 
To Investigate Reason- 
ableness of Continuous 
Fee for Instrument 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 26. 


An investigation of the reasonableness 
of the charge of 25 cents a month for 
the use of the so-called French or hand- 
set telephone is to be made by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, according to a 
statement issued by the Commission. 

The action followed dismissal of a com- 
plaint against the charge, the complain- 
ant having failed to present evidence. 
The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Public Service Commission today 
(Oct. 25), upon its own motion, instituted 
an inquiry and investigation into the con- 
tinuous charge of 25 cents a month that 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania makes to subscribers for use of the 
so-called French or hand-set telephone 
insrument. 


Complaint Dismissed 

At the same time the Commission, for 
technical reasons, dismissed the complaint 
filed with it against the tariff by E. Irv- 
ing Shuttleworth, of Philadelphia, and 
others. The question at issue is of state- 
wide interest. 

The first hearing was held in Philadel- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 
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THE SEA WOLF 


"Nature in the Raw’’—as portrayed 
by the noted artist, N. C. Wyeth... 
inspired by the infamous Captain 
Kidd’s fierce raids on the gold- 
laden Spanish galleons (1696), which 
made him the scourge of the Span- 


ish Main. *‘Nature in the 


Raw is 


Seldom Mild’— and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes. 


does not explain 


are such mild cigarettes. 


aging and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 
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‘Right . Co ; 7 ‘Complaints Dealing With Rate 


Broadeast Rates Precedings Also Are Made 


| Public by I. C. C. | 








| 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | 

on Oct. 26 made public decisions in rate | 

cases, and rate complaints just filed with 

the Commission, which are summarized | 
as follows: 


Barium: I. & S. Docket No. 3733.—Pro- | 
posed increased rates on barium or silicate | 
drilling mud, in carloads, from, to and |{ 
between points in southwestern territory | 

| 


Commission Holds It Has No| 
Jurisdiction to Regulate 
Charges, Rules, Practices 


Of Radio Stations 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


does not come within the Commission’s | 
jurisdiction, the respondent companies are | 


found not justified. Suspended schedules 
ps tment canceled and proceedings discon- 
tinue 


Rate Complaints 


Peaches: Docket No. 25592.—Caruso, Ri- | 
common carriers within the meaning of nella, Battaglia Co., Inc., Schenectady, N. | 
paragraph 1 of the Interstate Commerce | pond a Seen ake New Osteans & Texas, re. | 

3 io cific allway e al, gainst rate on res. 
Act, and therefore subject to the Com- | peaches, Harriman, Tenn. to Schenectady, | 
mission’s jurisdiction in the event they Y. 
render a common carrier service. 3 Coal: Docket No. 25595.—Illi- 


nois Coal Traffic Bureau, Chicago, 

Ahnapee & Western Railway et al. Against 

rate On bituminous coal, mines in Illinois 

x destinations in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
| Iowa. 

Sulphate of Ammonia: Docket No. 25594,.— 
American Steel & Wire Co., Carnegie Steel 
Co., National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Against rate on sulphate of am- 
monia, shipped from plants of steel com- 
panies to interstate destinations. 

Sand: Docket No. 25597.—Hungerford & 
Terry, Clayton, N. J., v. Pennsylvnia Rail- 
road. Against rate on sand, Sewell, N. J., 
to New York lighterage. 

Feedcr Sheep: Docket No, 25598.—The Cud- 
ahy Farm Operating Co., Chicago, Ill., v. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad. Against rate 
on feeder sheep, Cokeville, Wyo., to Calexico, 
Calif. 

Wrought Iron Pipe: Docket No. 25591.— 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce for Mon- 
roe Pipe & Supply Co., Shreveport, [a., v. 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. Against 
rate on wrought iron pipe, Beaumont, Tex., 
to Monroe, La. 


Commissioner McManamy concurred in Ill., v. 


this dissent. 


First Complaint Received 
Excerpts from the report follow: 


This is the first complaint filed with us| 
attacking the rates, charges, rules, regula- | 
tions, and practices of a broadcasting | 
company. It purports to be brought under | 
those provisions of the act which apply 
to common carriers engaged in the trans- 
mission of intelligence by wire or wireless | 
for hire. Defendants deny that they are} 
common carriers subject to the provisions 
of the act as alleged in the complaint. | 
They ask that the complaint be dismissed. | 

They questioned our jurisdiction over} 
the subject matter complained of and 
requested that a hearing first be had on} 
the jurisdictional question, reserving for | 


. Wrought Iron Pipe: Docket No, 25593.— 

further hearing the sections 1 and 3 alle-| cities Service Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla, v. Chie 

gations complained of, should we assume) cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway. 

jurisdiction. In view of the novelty of the! Against rate on wrought iron pipe, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Lawrence, Kans. 

case, this course was taken, and a hear- Galvanized Iron Sheets: Docket No, 25596. 


ing, limited to facts bearing upon the| —Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kans., 


: : v. Alton Railroad et al. Against rate on 
jurisdictional question, which constitutes | galvanized iron sheets, Portsmouth, Youngs- 
the subject of this report, has been)! town, Middleton, Ohio; Wheeling and Beech 
had. * * * E | Bottom, W. Ven Fe Me) so ay Kans. 
: : | o tes 
By section 1 (1) of the act, its provi No. 24738.—Sta-Shine Products Company 


sions apply to common carriers engaged 
-in the transportation of passengers or 
property and “the transmission of intelli- | 
gence by wire or wireless,’ in interstate | 
or foreign commerce. By paragraph (2) 
the provisions of the act “shall also apply | 
to such transportation of passengers and 
property and transmission of intelligence, 
but only in so far as such transporta- 
tion or transmission takes place within the 
United States.” The term “carrier” is 
defined in paragraph (3) as including 
“* * * all pipe-line companies; telegraph, 
telephone, and cable companies operating 
by wire or wireless; express companies; 
sleeping-car companies; and all persons, 
natural or artificial, engaged in such 
transportation or transmission as aforesaid 
as common carriers for hire, * * *.” 


Provisions of Act 


Paragraph (3) aiso provides: “The term 
‘transmission’ as used in this Act shall in- | 
. clude the transmission of intelligence 
- through the application of electrical en- 
* ergy or other use of electricity, whether by 
means of wire, cable, radio apparatus, or | 
other wire or wireless conductors or ap- 
pliances, and all instrumentalities and 
facilities for and services in connection 
with the receipt, forwarding and delivery 
of messages, communications, or other in-| 
telligence so transmitted, hereinafter also 
collectively called messages.” 
The earliest Federal law having any re- 
lation to radio communication is the Act | 
“of June 24, 1910, 36 Stat. 629. It is not a 
regulatory act, but is directed solely to 
the safety of life at sea, requiring all 
steam vessels leaving any port in the} 
United States and carrying 50 or more} 
persons to be provided with radio appa- 
engl ee eee Wireless by the amendatory Act of June | 
1912, when the Congress, by “An Act to 18, 1910. Point-to-point wireless commu- | 
Regulate Radio Communication,” 37 Stat. | ie daatas at tolactentae noee cies =| 
| BY s Ss. e 
199, gave to the Department of Commerce inclusion of “radio apparatus” as a means | 


and Labor the power to regulate radio ver ; : 
. ,|Of transmittin 
communciation as a means of commercial g such communications was 


v. Station WGBB, of Freeport, N. Y.—Broad- 
casting rates, charges, rules, regulations 
and practices of the National a tae 
Company, Inc., and Station WGBB, H. . 
Carman, proprietor, found not within the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and therefore not subject to the Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction. an nme dismissed. 





equipment to do so, and that they are! 
subject only to such Federal regulation 
and control in the conduct of their busi- | 
ness as the radio commission or the De- | 
partment of Commerce, under powers | 
delegated by the Congress, may wish to| 
exercise. All broadcasting performed by | 
| defendants, except that which they offer | 
to the public themselves, is done under 
private contract and only for such clientele 
as they wish to serve. 

They state that their business is e8- | 
sentially one of advertising, much the 
same in character as that of a newspaper 
or magazine; and that as public interest 
in a newspapér or magazine is essential 
in obtaining paid advertising, so is public 
interest in defendants’ broadcasts essen- | 
tial in obtaining sponsored programs. 

They contend that they can not serve 
any and all who wish to use their serv- | 
ices, but that, on the contrary, it is es- 
sential to the development and success of 
their business that their programs be se- 
| lected with a design and purpose to meet | 
and further public interest in them and 
in radio broadcasting generally; and that | 
to conduct their business otherwise would 
| jeopardize their licenses and the right to 
continue their business under the pro- 
visions of the Radio Act of 1927. * * * | 


Radio Power Added 
We were first given regulatory power 
over the transmission of intelligence by 











intercourse among the several States and added wy the Transportation Act, i 
with foreign nations by the use of radio |P%OVed Feb. 28, 1920. At that time wire- | 
, less point-to-point communication by 


apparatus, by requiring that_a license be | 
obtained to operate such apparatus. 

At that time radio transmission was al- 
most entirely confined to communication 
between ships, and between ships and 
shore, by telegraphic code signals. An at- 
tempt was made to apply that Act in some 
respects to the subsequently developed art 
of radio broadcasting, but it was found 
inadequate. This, no doubt, influenced 
the passage of “An Act for the Regulation 
of Radio Communications and: for Other | 
Purposes,” approved Feb. 23, 1927, 44 Stat. ! 
1162 (U. S. Code 47, sections 81-119), 


radio apparatus was being performed by 
commercial concerns organized for and 
holding themselves out to perform such 
| service, and by the United States Army 
and other governmental bodies, but the 
\art of radio broadcasting was practically 
unknown, being merely in its experimental 
stages. 

The first attempt at public broadcasting 
was made in the late Fall of 1920, by Sta- 
tion KDKA at Pittsburgh, Pa., almost 10 
months after the enactment of the Trans- 
portation Act. That staion was first op- 





erated merely as an experimental siation, 
and it was not until about a year later 
that it attempted to broadcast on a com- 
mercial basis. The first paid sponsored 
program was broadcast in 1922, from Sta- 
tion WEAF. More than 600 commercial 
broadcasting stations are now in opera- 
tion. ** * 


hereinafter referred to aS the Radio Act 
of 1927, in which the Congress created the 
Federal Radio Commission, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Radio Commission, and 
conferred upon it and the Secretary of 
Commerce duties and powers in respect of 
the licensing, classification, and operation | 
of radio stations. That Act appears to; 
embrace the whole field of radio broad- 
casting. 


Unknown at Time of Act 
As the present meitiod of radio broad- 
casting was unknown at the time of the 
Passage of the Transportation Act, by 
which the transmission of intelligence by 
wireless operation was included in the 


No Rate Jurisdiction 


The Radio Commission has held, how- 
ever, that it is only concerned with the| 
licensing of stations whose operations are! Act, we are of the opinion that it was not 
in the public interest, convenience, Or) included in the common carriers over 
necessity; and that it has no jurisdiction | which our jurisdiction extends. The mere 
over the rates and charges of radio broad-| fact that the subject matter in question 
casting companies, nor of the contracts | 
they may make in the furnishing of their | 
facilities, so long as they meet those re- 
quirements. 





Statute is not sufficient to bring it within 


}its intent. Holy Trinity Church v. United 


| 
| States, 143 U. S. 457; i } 
Complainant contends that the pro-| Chase, 135 U. s. ‘han en meme &. 


visions of the Act, hereinbefore referred | guage’ of a statute is ambiguous, or the 
to, together with the provisions of section] meaning doubtful, consideration may be 
14 of the Radio Act of 1927, give us au-| piven to the surrounding circumstances, 
thority to regulate and prescribe reason- | {the history of the times, and the remedy 
able and lawful rates, charges, rules, , ’ 


255, 258. Where the lan- | 





{ C S, r€8-| sought. Smith v. Townsend, 148 U. S. 490 
an an practices in respect of radio| 495. In Interstate Commerce Commission 
roadcasting. P | V. Los Angeles, 280 U. S. 52, 69, the court 
Seotion 14 of the Radio Act of 1927/in considering the extent to which the | 
reads: 


Act gave us jurisdiction over certain mat- 
ters, said: 

“* * * we should expect the intention 
to be manifested in plain terms and not 
to have been left to be implied from varied 
regulatory provisions of uncertain scope.” 


“Any station license shall be revocable 
by the [Radio] commission—whenever the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or any 
other Federal body in the exercise of au- 
therity conferred upon it by law, shall find 
and shall certify to the [Radio] commis- 

_sien that any licensee bound so to do, has | 
failed to provide reasonable facilities for|sag of the Transportation Act, 
the transmission of radio communications, | putting on the air or ether this instruc- 

Lor that any license has made any un-|tion, entertainment, or advertisement, to 
- just and unreasonable charge, or has been) that part of the public who may, by their 
° guilty of any discrimination, either as to| receiving sets and antennae, go out to get 
charge or as to service or has made or| this matter, was ever meant by Congress 
prescribed any unjust and unreasonable | to be included in any act conferring ex- 
classification, regulation, or practice with press or implied power upon this Com- 
respect to the transmission of radio com-| mission. It can not be presumed that the 
munications or service: * * *.” |Congress was attempting to regulate a 


Not Common Carriers 


Defendants state that they have never 
engaged in or held themselves out to per- 
_form point-to-point communication by 
wireless, i. e., the transmission of a mes- 
sage from a definite sender to a definite 
_receiver, for pay, which they contend is 
the type of message or communication con- 
“templated in the act; that they never in- 
tended to operate aS common carriers hav- 
ing neither’ the authority, license, nor 


practice, unknown at the time of the pas- 


might not be developed, 
a service distinct and different in char- 
acter from the methods of transmission 
of intelligence then known, i. e., messages 
|by wireless from a definite sender to a 
| definite receiver. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by section 1(5) of the act wherein 
transmission of intelligence as a message 
or communication by wire or wireless is 
divided into day, night, and the other 
| classes of messages. 


and particularly 


}a country 


| We do not believe this new art and/| 


of simply | 


|room, flew it on a 3,000 mile tour, has re- 
may be within the literal language of the | 
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South Africa Seen | 


As Airplane Market ' 


Demonstrations Lead to Sale 
Of Several 
American Airplanes 


Demonstration has sold several Ameri- 
can airplanes in South Africa, where the 
public is becoming increasingly airminded | 
and a stronger demand for aircraft and | 
airplane services is anticipated when gen- 
eral conditions improve, according to a/| 
Department of Commerce statement Oct. 
26. The statement follows in full text: 

The demonstration of an American 
four-place cabin plane throughout South 
Africa by a local distributor who, in ad- 
dition to exhibiting the plane in his show- 


sulted in several sales, according to the 
Aeronautics Trade Division of the Com- 
merce Department. 


Economic Situation 

Although income status and unfavorable 
economic conditions have effectively re-| 
tarded the purchase and operation of air- 
craft in the Union of South Africa, several | 
factors have contributed materially to an 
increase in airmindedness among the gen- 
eral public, according to aeronautics trade | 


+ | officials. 


This developing interest and apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of air transport in 
of distances such as South 
Africa, and one which is remote from the 
world’s commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial centers, is expected to culminate in a 
stronger movement toward a popular de- 
mand for aircraft and airplane services 
when general conditions improve. 

Pioneer work by Union Airways, which 
operates between Capetown and Port 


| Elizabeth, Durban and Johannesburg, with 


mere potential service, one that might or | 


a branch from Kimberley to Windhoek, 
has contributed considerably to areonau- 
tical interest. The successful 
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Four-place Gulf Associated F 


| Line; 


operation | 


of that company under a three year gov- | 


ernment air mail 
strengthened public 
travel. 


subsidy, 
confidence 


has greatly 
in - air 


Plane Clubs Are Active 
The opening of the Imperial Airways 
service from London to Capetown further 
increased the general interest and demand 
for air service. The greatest stimulant to 


ard Meyer Company of Texas; 


airmindedness in the Union is, perhaps, | 


the organized Light Plane Clubs, for of 
which are active at the moment. The 
Johannesburg Light Piane Club is by far 
the strongest and most active organiza- 


| tion of its kind in South Africa. 


| the 


The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


The actual week for 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS f Ss 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


a@ base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period | 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Oct. 22 where available. 


Department of Commerce.) 
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Action on Agreements Among Ship Lines 
“Is Made Public by the the Shipping Board 





THE United States Shipping Board on Oct. 26 made public approval, modification 
and cancellation of agreements filed with it in compliance with the Shipping 





Act of 1916. The report follows in full text: 


reight Conferences. 
Parties to this agreement are the member 
lines of conferences covering the trades trom 


|Gulf ports of the United States to French 
| Atlantic Hamburg Range ports, Mediterranean 


ports and United Kingdom ports. The agree- 
|; ment provides for formation of a conference 
to be known as the Gulf Associated Freight | 
Conferences through which thé member lines 


are to cooperate in the joint conduct of the | 


administrative affairs of the several 
ences indicated of which the 
carriers are members. 


confer- 
participating 
The agreement pro- 
vides for joint meetings of two or more groups 


| of component lines for the purpose of acting 


upon matters oi general interest, which action 
must, however, be ratified by the respective 
conferences concerned before it becomes of 
binding effect. The conference is to have no 
rate-making authority and is not to take any 
action in conflict with the functions of the 
several conferences the members of which 
are party to the instant agreement. 

The conference is to function, as respects 
administrative matters, through an executive 
committee to be composed of two representa- 
tives of each conference group participating 
in the agreement. Member lines of other con- 
ferences May as a unit be admitted to par- 
ticipation in the agreement by vote of. a ma- 
jority of the groups of member lines. 


-~ + + 


The agreement was filed 
and on behalf of the 
and participating members thereof: 

Guilf-French Atlantic Hamburg Range 
Freight Conference: Armament Deppe, S. A.; 
Lancashire Shipping Company, owner, Castile 


by authority of 


Line; Compagnie Generale ‘i'ransatlantique; 
Hansa Line; Holland America Line; Mobile 
Oceanic Line; Nroddeutscher Lloyd; Ozean 


Line; Richard Meyer Company; 
Company of Texas; 


Richard Meyer 
Scandinavian American 
Southern States Line; Strachan Line; 
Texas Continental Line; Unterweser Reederei, 
A. G.; Wilh, Wilhelmsen-Aktiebolaget; Svenska 
Amerika Mexiko Linien. 

Gulf-Mediterranean Ports Conference: Dixie 
Mediterranean Line; Compania Maritima del 
Nervion; Cosulich Societa Triestina di Navi- 
gazione; Gulf West Mediterranean Line; Nav- 
igazion2 Alta Italia (Creole Line); Navigazione 
Libera Triestina, S. A.; Navigazione Odero 

Gulf-United Kingdom Conference: Dixie U. 
K. Line; Alfred LeBlanc, Inc., as principals 
(covering its acts as general agents for the 
East Gulf ports); Wm. Parr & Company, as 
Harrison Line at New Orleans, 
principals, (covering its acts as general agents 
for the Harrison Line at Texas ports, except 
Texas Sabine district ports; Larrinaga Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., Owners Larrinaga Line; 
Frederick Leyland & Company, Ltd.; Mobile 
Oceanic Lime; Richard Meyer Company; Rich- 
Strachan Line. 


++ + 


Straits Settlements-North Atlantic and Gulf 

Conference: 

This memorandum records the agreement of 
the member lines of the Straits Settlements- 
North Atlantic and Gulf Conference to observe 
rates of freight as set forth in joint tariffs of 
lines for transportation of cargo from 
ports in the Straits Settlements to United 
states North Atlentic and Gulf ports. 

Agreed rates are 10 apply for transportation 
via either the Suez Cana! or Panama Canal 


and agreement imposes moral obligation upon ' 





|Conference approved by the Board March 13, 


Sabine and} 


| & Oriental Line; 


| 
| 


following conferences | 


each line to notify other member lines of its | 
lower than 
shown in tariff. Freight rates are to be strictly 
net on gross weight or measurement of cargo 
delivered and shipper is to have option of 
at port of ship- 
Payment of brokerage is forbidden. 


intention to quote rates 


payment at destination or 
| ment. 


+ + + 


Conference action under the agreement is 


to be by mutual agreement of 


Upon compliance with its terms any 
operating vessels in the trade may participate 


in the agreement. 
except as to parties, 
Straits Settlements 





North 


1928 (Conference Agreement No. 


The participating carriers are: The American 
The Ocean Steamship Co., 
The China Mutual S. N. Co., 


Ltd.; 
Dodw ell- Castle Line; 


. - | l d Ci . h 

= » » >» with pleasant temperatures throughout the 

Postal Receipts of o0 Se ec te itie Ss week, except that considerable rain occurred 

a . e,e in the extreme northwest near its Cine. 

E aye ay » A 1 Picking and ginning made good progress, an 

And 50 Industrial Cities Are Announced ®<#2¢,22¢ ginning mace good progress, and 

northern sections In the central-northern 

ee portion of the belt, the harvest of lowland 

A comparative statement showing; ment. The letter signed by Harold N. | Cpitop J€ ya gioceay advanced than is Usual a% 
postal revenues of the “Fifty Selected Graves, executive assistant to the Post- Pastures Improved 

Offices,” of the “Fifty Industrial Offices,” master General, Walter F. Brown, setS' Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures show con- 


and of the two combined, during the pe- 
riod since Jan. 1, 1930, has been given to 
of Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads, as addenda 
to a letter from the Post Office Depart- 


Representative Mead (Dem.), 


Chart —— 1931 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
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to ve devided between the carriers. and generally good germination; warmer 
The agreement is identical, The East Asiatic Company, Ltd., with Gulf weather is needed, however, for continued 
with agreement of the | pacific Mail Line, Ltd.: Covers through bill- Satisfactory progress. 
Atlantic and Gulf |ing arrangement covering shipments from Corn Husking Progresses 
. Oriental ports of call of The East Asiatic Com- Corn and Cotton.—Good corn-drying 
103) pany to United States Gulf ports of call of | weather was experienced during the week, 
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Mostly Favorable 
_ For Farm Crops 


using for convenience as 





Thus, when the item for 


Corn Husking Progressed 
And Cotton Picking and 

ee eee | Ginning Was Completed, 

Says Weather Bureau 


if the value is 


1932 





The weather during the past two weeks 
has been decidedly favorable for agricul- 
tural interests when the country, as a 
| whole, is considered, the Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Agriculture, ane 
|nounced Oct. 26 in its Weekly Weather 
and Crop Bulletin. 

During the past week good corn drying 
weather was experienced and husking and 
cribbing made good progress, while the 
Cotton Belt generally had fair sunshiny 
| weather, picking and ginning now being 
completed except in a few northern sece- 
tions, according to the bulletin. Gene 
eral improvement in the wheat crop is 
noted in the Pacific Northwest. The 
bulletin follows in full text: 


Heavy Rains in East 


At the first of the week the heavy eastern 
|rains of the preceding week extended north- 
ward into southern New England, with ex- 
cessive falls in some localities; for the 27 hours 
ending 8 a. m., the 19th, Boston reported 3.5 
inches and Nantucket 4 inches of rain. At the 
same time, a depression that had moved north- 
ward over the western Plains brought a se- 
vere storm to North Dakota, with high winds, 
snow, sleet, and subnormal temperatures. 
Thereafter the weather was mostly fair, and 
cooler in the interior about the middle of 
the week. It was decidedly cold for the sea- 
son in much of the far West, but in the 
Eastern States temperatures persisted above 
normal; there was considerable rain in some 
interior and southwestern localities at the 
| clese of the period. 

| The week brought a decided contrast in 
warmth between the eastern and western 
portions of the country. In the former it 
was decidedly warm, with the average tem- 
| perature ranging from about 3 degrees to as 
{much as 9 degrees above normal practically 
| emeywnere from the Mississippi Valley east- 
war . 

| Cold in Western Areas 


In the West, especially in the Great Basin, 
;the central Rocky Mountain sections, and 
the northern Piains, temperatures were de- 
| cidedly low, with the weekly means ranging 
from 10 degrees to 12 degrees subnorma! in 
some districts. In the East freezing weather 
| was reported from first-order stations only 
locally in the more northern and higher dis- 
| tricts, but in the West the line of freezing 
| extended to southwestern Kansas and northern 
New Mexico. The lowest temperature reported 
from a first-order station was 6 degrees above 
zero at Lander, Wyo., on the 19th. 
| Locally heavy precipitation occurred in the 
Northeast, the extreme northern Great Plains, 
|and a few sections in the Southwest. Moderate 
amounts were reported from the upper Mis- 
sissippi and lower Missouri Valleys, and the 
central, and southern Plains, with light to 
moderate falls in the Pacific Northwest. In 
most other sections there was little or no rain- 
fall; most southern districts and the south- 
ern Pacific area had an entirely rainless week, 


Favorable to Farming 


When the country, as a whole, is consid- 
;ered, the weather during the last couple of 
weeks has been decidedly favorable for ag- 
ricultural interests. In the more eastern 
States the drought-relieving rains of last week 
were followed by warm, sunshiny weather, 
and grass, small grains, and, in the warmer 
| Sections, late truck crops showed improve- 
ment; also the water situation is much better. 
| nm the central valleys, temperatures contin- 
|; ued favorable and soil moisture ample for 
; present needs rather generally from Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee westward to the 
Great Plains. The weather has been favor- 
able for seeding Fall grains and this work 
is now largely completed, with germination 
satisfactory. In addition, the moderate to 
generous showers over a broad belt from Ok- 
; lahoma eastward to Illinois gt the close of 
| the week were decidedly helpful, especially in 
| Oklahoma and Missouri. 


Rains in Northwest 


In the Pacific Northwest there were fur- 

ther light to moderate rains, which have 
| Seonatet improvement to the agricultural sit- 
uation, and rains or snows in the Rocky 
; Mountains and northern Plains will be help- 
ful for the soil in those areas. Farm work 
made generally good advance during the 
week, especially in the Southern States, where 
|the weather was mostly fair and favorable 
for both outside operations and the growth 
of Fall crops; rain is needed locally, princi- 
pally on the uplands of Florida. 

While the outlook has improved generally, 
there were a few unfavorable features of the 
| week's weather. In the more eastern States 
more or less damage resulted from overflows 
on some bottom lands, and frost caused in- 
jury to the late truck and gardens in south- 
‘ern Rocky Mountain sections; also some po- 
\tatoes were frozen in Idaho and a few other 
localities. 

The severe storm in the northern Rocky 
Mountains and northern Great Plains, with 
record-breaking snow for the season in parts 
lof North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, 
was unfavorable for livestock, and there were 
|some losses, while heavy damage was done 
to overhead wires. More moisture is needed 

in the western Great Plains and the Pacific 
area, but at the same time the condition of 
the soil is now satisfactory over an unusually 
large portion of the country. 


Soil Moisture Good 


Small Grains.—Soil moisture conditions are 
now generally good in most sections of the 
country east of the Great Plains, and seed- 
ing Winter cereals is well along, and in many 
portions completed. In the Atlantic States, 
soil conditions are markedly improved, with 
| grains coming up satisfactorily in many parts. 
In the Ohio and middle Mississippi Valleys 
|much wheat is up to good stands, with seed- 
ing practically finished in all sections. 

In the east-central Great Plains progress 
and condition of wheat are very good, but in 
the western part and in Oklahoma and parts 
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man & Bucknall S. S. Co., 


Ltd. (American & 
| Manchurian Line); Kerr Steamship Co., Inc.; 
| Silver Line, Ltd.; Nippon Yusen Kaisha; Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha; Prince Line, Ltd.; Rotterdam 
Lloyd Royal Mail Line; Holland America Line; 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij ‘Nederland’; Per 
Pro Patterson, Simons & Co., Ltd., secretaries, 
Straits-New York Lines, by C. G. Windle. 


+ + + 























Gulf to Orient: 

Gulf Pacifi Line with The East Asiatic Com- 
pany: Agreement covers through shipments 
|from Gulf ports of call of the Gulf Pacific 
Line to Oriental ports of call of The East 
| Asiatic Company, with transhipment at Los 
| Angeles Harbor on San Francisco. Tranship- 
ment expenses on all shipments are to be ab- 
sorbed by the lines. 

The East Asiatic Company with Gulf Pa- 
cific Line: Covers through billing arrangement 
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J $ S A rts dry for satisfactory 
covering shipments from Oriental ports of call|of Arkansas it 1s _too / 

of The Bast Asiatic Company to United States | progress; seeding was delayed in Oklahoma 4d 
Gulf ports of call of the Gulf Pacific Line,| account dry soil. In the Pacific Northwest 








all 





parties. 
carrier 


there is rather general improvement in the 
wheat crop, with the grain growing nicely 


at San Francisco or Los 
Transhipment expenses are 


with transhipment 
Angeles Harbor. 






























































Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Tranship- 
ment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Har- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


and husking and cribbing made satisfactory 
progress, though it is still too damp to crib 
in quantity in parts of Iowa; in this State, 
the corn crop is not as dry as it was iast 
year at this time. 

The Cotton Belt had fair, sunshiny weather, 














Ltd.; The 


Eller- 



















































































siderable improvement in the Atlantic States 
and condition is generally satisfactory east 
of the Great Plains. In the northern Great 
Plains and northern Rocky Mountain sections 
the stormy, Wintry conditions were rather 
unfavorable with some losses and shrinkage 
in snow-covered areas. Elsewhere in the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 


forth that postal receipts of the “Fifty 
Selected Cities” for the September quarter 
were $12,288,322 more than could have 
been expected under the old postage rates. 
(The letter was printed in full text in the 
issue of Oct. 26.) The tabular statement 


















































+accompanying the letter follows: 
FIFTY SELECTED OFFICES 
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Increase in 1930 over Increase in 1931 over Increase in 1932 over 
1929 1930 1931 
- Cal. yr. 1929 Cal. yr. 1930 Amount Pct Cal. yr. 1931 Amount Pct Cal. yr. 1932 Amount Pct. 
March 31 $95,982,818.77 $94,131,015.45 *$1.851,803.32 *1.93 $85,755,117.14 *$8,375,898.31 *8.90 $76,049,503.96 *$9,705,613.18 *11.32 
BO ree 94,079,787.18 91,970,.076.48 *2,109,710.70 *2.24 83,543,317.54 *8.426.758.94 *9.16 68,899,150.37 *14,644,167.17 *17.53 
a re 88 ,868,817.37 81,400,986.50 *7,467,830.87 *8.40 74,301 583.02 *7,099.403.48 *8.72 73,410,579.10 *891,003.92 *1.20 
Se ay 109,250,498.30 99,239,607.40 *10,019,890.90 *9.17 88,939,300.13  °*10,201,208.27 910.37 ...ccevcncees cevecscccscee 
Totals ......04.. $388,181,921.62 $366,732,685,.83 *$21,449,235.79 *5.53 $332,539,416.83 *$34,193,269.00 *9.32 $218,359,233.43 *$25,240,784.27 *7.59 
FIFTY INDUSTRIAL OFFICES 
Increase in 1930 over Increase in 1931 over Increase in 1932 over 
1929 1930 1931 
Cal. yr 1829 Cal. yr. 1930 Amount Pct. Cal. yr. 1931 Amount Pct Cal. yr. 1932 Amount Pct. 
March 31 $10,595,742.93 2.59 $9,964,928 .46 *$630,814.47 *5.95 $8,727,073.40 *$1,237,855.06 *12.42 
JUMC DD .csrcccvecers 9,920,939.41 i .69 9,272.600.61 *648,338 80 *6.54 7,662,243.09 *1,610,357.52 *17.37 * 
CE acasuneane.s 9'781.826. 24 9,449,661.92 *332,164.32 *3.40 8,669 .901.54 *779,760.38  *8.25 8,694,210.69 24,309.15 28 
BOO. BE iv acnceanscae 11,665,889.97 11,013,798.74 *652,091.23 *5.59 10,026 386.31 “987 BIBS) FOBT ccuvacssnsssa sepsccavanene esen 
TOUS ascveesess $41.629,512.91 $40,980,143.00  °$649,569.91 “1.56 $37,933,816.92 *$3,046,326.08 *7.43 $25,083,527.18 *$2,823,903.43 *7.44 
TOTAL OF ONE HUNDRED “SELECTED” AND “INDUSTRIAL” OFFICES 
Increase in 1930 over Increase in 1931 over Increase in 1932 over & 
1929 1930 1931 
Cal. yr. 1929 Cal. yr. 1930 Amount Pct. Cal. yr. 1931 Amount Pct. Cal. yr. 1932 Amount Pet. 
March 31 311,193.15 $104,726,758.38 *$1,584,.434.77 *1.49  $95,.720,045.60 *$9,006,712.78 *8.60 $84,776,577.36 *$10,943,468.24 *11 43 
oS eee 103,933 ,299.50 101,891,015.89 *2,042,193.61 *1.96 92.815,918.15 *9,075,097.74 *8.91 76,561,393.46  *16,254,524.69 *17.51 
BOGE: BO siscaddes 98.650,643.61 90,850,648.42 *7,799,995.19 *7.91 82.971 484.56 *7,879,163.86 *8.67 82,104,789.79 *866,694.77 *1.04 
Dec. 31 129,916,388.27 110,244,406.14 *10,671,982.13 *8.83 98,965,785.44 *11,276,620.70 *10.23 ........++.4+- oot) cakaben bee 
Totals .$429,811,434,53 $407,712,828.83 °$22,009,605,70 *5.14 $370,473,233.75 *§37,239,595.08 *9.13 §243,442,760.61 *$28,064,687.70 *7.58 





“Decreage, 




















FEDERAL BANKING 


Banking Situation 
In San Francisco 
District Improves 


Manufacturing and Trade’ 


Activity Slightly Higher, 
Says Business Summary 
Of Reserve Bank 


San Francisco, Calit., Oct. 26.—The 


banking position in the Twelfth Federal | 


Reserve District improved during Septem- 
ber and the first part of October, accord- 
ing to the business summary just re- 
leased by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Following the comparative stability re- 
corded for June, July and August, both 
manufacturing and trade activity in the 
twelfth district increased moderately dur- 
ing September in contrast with a down- 
ward movement in the corresponding 
months of 1930 and 1931. 

Commodity Prices Recede 

Commodity prices turned downward in 
mid-September, and have continued to de- 
cline since that time, although the av- 
erage level is still higher than in June. 
The position of district banks showed fur- 


ther improvement during September and | 


the first half of October. 

Crop harvesting was practically com- 
pleted in September under exceptionally 
favorable weather conditions. Estimates 
of larger crop production than in 1931 
remained unchanged during the month, 
but marketing volume continued low. It 
now appears probable that crop income 
will be lower this year than in 1931, not- 
withstanding increased production and re- 
cent advances in prices of some products. 

Records of industrial output indicate a 
slight upturn during September. Electric- 
power production decreased less than sea- 
sonally and construction was unchanged. 
California petroleum production continued 
to average slightly in excess of the pro- 
ration schedules during September and 
that excess increased considerably in the 
first half of October, when allowables 
were reduced sharply. 

Output of lumber remained unchanged, 
although a substantial decrease is usual 
in September. Maintenance of production 
in September this year was accompanied 
by a continued excess of orders over out- 
put. Decreases in cement and flour pro- 
duction during September approximately 
offset increases in the preceding month. 


Employment Increases 
The employment situation in California 


improved further in September, on the} 


basis of comparisons of the number of 
persons on pay rolls. The _ amount of 
wages paid did not show corresponding 
improvement. 

Department store sales and wholesale 
trade increased by the seasonal amounts 
during September. As in August, an in- 
crease in eastbound intercoastal traffic was 
contrary to the movement recorded at this 
season in most other recent years. Both 
railway freight carloadings and automo- 
bile registrations advanced from August 
to September, after seasonal adjustment. 

The volume of Federal reserve credit in 
use remained practically unchanged be- 
tween Sept. 21 and Oct, 19 following sub- 
stantial decreases in the two immediately 
preceding four-week periods. Increases in 
currency circulation were met principally 
by additional issues of national bank 
notes. Reporting member bank credit 


showed no net change during this period, | 
investments in Govern-| 


since increased 
ment securities were offset by continued 
declines in loans. 
net demand deposits increased from Sept. 
21.to Oct. 19. 


Effort Is Made Abroad 
To Renew Steel Cartel 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
in Brussels to discuss unofficially the pros- 
pect for a renewal of the steel cartel, and 
it developed that dissension among Bel- 
gian producers remains the principal ob- 
stacle. It appears possible, however, that 
the Belgian entente may be renewed soon. 

Belgian producers are reported to be 
having considerable 
pendent operation for several reasons. In 
the first place, it is reported that pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on some 
firms by their banks, which disapprove 
of a continued policy of selling below pro- 
duction costs. 

Moreover, the strike in the Belgian 
metallurgical industry resulted in higher 
wages for steel workers. Finally, one of 
the most important Belgian dissidents, 
which is said to have recouped its losses 
on steel operations by supplying electric 
current at advantageous prices, has suf- 
fered a reduction in revenue on account 
of lower prices for electric power. 

Hope is also being expressed, Mr. Finger 
says, that British producers may eventu- 
ally be brought into the cartel. 


Tax Exemption Allowed 
On Family Income Policies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in a lump sum upon the death of the 
insured,” Mr. Charest stated. 

“In either case the annual installments 
represent, in part, earnings on the de- 
ferred payments. However, the recent 
revenue acts have uniformly exempted 
from income tax the proceeds of a policy of 
life insurance payable upon the death of 
the insured, whether paid in a single 
sum or in installments. The periodic pay- 
ments under the policy here discussed rep- 
resent installment payments.” 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—" Oct. 24. Made Public Oct. 26, 19332 =" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$668,150.00 


2,418,266.74 
813,151.87 
467,347.46 


$4,366,916.07 
200,000.00 
806,821.930.53 


$811 388,846.60 


internal reve- 


Total ordinary receipts .. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$7,654 850.02 
8,977 422.69 


17,024.58 
228'704.09 


Public debt expenditures .. 

Reconstruction Finance 
poration 

Balance today 


442,305.25 


6,412,653.81 
787 339,979.56 


ees ere RN $811,388,846.60 


Government, time, and} 


difficulty in inde- | 


Availability of Funds 


Federal expenditures after the war and up 
to the depression had been kept well within 
bounds. 
1929 they averaged $3,640,000,000 in spite 
of _the fact that expenditures for the 
srvice of the debt, for veterans, and for 
defense together constituted about two- 
thirds of the total expenditures. 

“The amount of the débt as it stood on 
Oct. 15, 1932, had risen to nearly $20,800;- 
000,000, an amount however still some 20 
| per cent below the war peak. That total 


‘|includes a little less than $6,000,000,000 


short-dated debt, maturing within five 
years, which must be reduced or replaced. 
It also comprises the Fourth Liberty Loan 
of over $6,000,000,000, callable after Oct. 
15, 1933, due Oct. 15, 1938, which must be 
dealt with by the latter date. The amount 
of refunding in prospect is very large but 
= operation can be satisfactorily carried 
out. 


Treasury Methods 
For Making Issues 


the development of Treasury methods for 


can be made quickly and with a minimum 
of a strain upon the market. On tele- 
graphed notice from the Secretary of the 
Treasury the Federal reserve banks issue 


the circulars which are sent to all finan- | 


cial institutions or others who may be in- 
terested in subscribing in the respective 
districts. It is thus possible to fix the 
|final terms of an issue very close to the 
date of the public offering. 

“In taking payment for subscriptions the 
Treasury follows the helpful practice of 
permitting accredited banks to make pay- 
ments by establishing deposits in favor of 
the Government. These are drawn upon 
by the Government only as funds are 
about to be paid out so that they will go 
back into the market. In recent years 
the Treasury has not employed selling 
drives such as were used during the war. 

“This has been primarily because finan- 
cial institutions had sufficient funds to 
enable them to become purchasers or dis- 


volume and there was, hence, no need to 
run the risk of putting pressure upon 
bank deposits. Today banks are even bet- 
ter able to take caré of Government issues 
}@s8 member banks have decreased their 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks 


|from $850,000,000 to $300,000,000 and are 


carrying excess reserves to the amount of 
not less than $400,000,000. 


Freedom to Choose 
Type of Security 


the law accords the Secretary of the 
Treasury to choose in his discretion the 
particular kind of security to be issued, 
whether bills to be sold on a discount 
basis, interest-bearing certificates matur- 
ing in not more than a year, notes of 
from one to five years, or bonds of any 


for any financing. Quarterly financing on 
income tax payment dates is of course 
customary, but under the discretion vested 
in the Secretary all financing is timed so 
as to take advantage of favorable condi- 


tion in the investment and money mar- 
kets. 

“The ability of the Government to place 

and refund its obligations depends essen- 
tially upon continued maintenance of the 
| merit of the securities and limitation upon 
| their amount. What gives United States 
Government obligations their distinctive 
investment standing is absolute confidence 
|in the unwavering purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to provide for the payment of 
principal and interest and in its capacity 
|to do so. That purpose must be evi- 
| denced by so controlling expenditures and 
| providing revenues that at least in the 
long run all of the Government's financial 
| requirements, including debt requirements, 
will be met from revenues. 

“It must also be evidenced by restrict- 

jing the use of Government credit to ob- 
| jects which command general respect and 
|support. There is an underlying require- 
;ment which in ordinary times does not 
| need attention but which has called for 
much attention in the days of the de- 
pression. This is the requirement fhat the 
measures of the Government must be such 
|/as to preserve and strengthen the eco- 
‘nomic system of the country so as to in- 
sure the full utilization of our unrivalled 
| resources in production and employment, 
thus affording an adequate base for the 
maintenance of our Government as well as 
| of our people. 


Factors Determining 


Financial Position 

“What the position of the Government 
| Will be at the end of the fiscal year 1933 
| depends upon the total of expenditures 
and revenues for the full 12 month's pe- 
riod. 








| Service Certificates which was not in- 
cluded in the comparable period of last 
year. Expenditures later on in the past 


fiscal year included many large emergency | 


| items not to be repeated this year, such 
|a@s expenditures for the capital stock of 
;the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
|and the Federal Land Banks, together 
amounting to $625,000,000. 


| “The full revenue effects of the new) 


| tax measure cannot be judged from its 
; early operation. New miscellaneous faxes, 
although effective for the most part from 
June 21, 1932, have been slow in becom- 
|ing reflected in the revenues. The large 
| purchases by dealers in June, made in an- 
' ticipation of the imposition of taxes, cut 
| down sales subject to tax in July and Au- 
gust. In some cases there was a two- 
|months’ lag in the collection of the tax. 
| Receipts from the new miscellaneous taxes 
|are showing a steady increase. For Sep- 
tember and the first three weeks of Octo- 
ber, they aggregated $131,736,560 as com- 
pared with $76,870,296 in the correspond- 
| ing period of last year. 


{Return of Advances 


From Federal Funds 

“In addition it should net be forgotten 
; that returns under the new income tax 
|rates and provisions will not be reflected 
, until March, 1933, and that no estate tax 
at the new rates will be payable until 
June, 1933. The new revenue measure will 
prove increasingly effective as time goes 
on and its full benefits will not be realized 
until next year. 

“In appraising the financial position of 
| the Government it should be remembered 


For the eight years from 1922 to| 


tributors of Government issues in adequate | 


“Treasury operations are also at all) 
times facilitated by the freedom which} 


tions and best meet the general situa- | 


| Expenditures so far this year in-| 
| cluded an item of $100,000,000 for Adjusted | 
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With Little Strqin on Market 


Among Banks Favors 


Operations, Says Mr. Ballantine 
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on advanced to the Reconstruction. Fi- 
nance Corporation, to take the place of 
private credit for a time, will be returned 
| to the Treasury. 
| “Up to Oct. 20, the total ofthe amount 
|paid in to the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation for its capital stock and of 
;the net advances to the Corporation as 
| public debt items in accordance with the 
|law, was in excess of $1,100,000,000. The 
providing of these funds added a corre- 
sponding amount to the public debt, but 
their expenditure furnished the Govern- 
;|ment with assets in the form of secured 
| Obligations which are already being re- 
paid. 
| “Up to Oct. 20 repayments of loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion had amounted to about $230,000,000. 
| Calls for funds for advances by the Re 
| construction Finance Corporation to 
financial institutions have steadily dimin- 
ished. * * * 

“During past months the 
;}demand for 


investment 
United States Government 


“The financial operations of the Gov-/ securities has shown remarkable improve- | 
ernment have been and are facilitated by|ment. If we go back as far as the latter | 


| part of January of this year we find that 


handling Government issues so that they |long-term Government bonds were selling | 


jin the market on a basis to yield from 
|4.20 to 4.75 as compared to yields of 3.24 
;to 3.57 on Oct. 15, 1932, or about a full 
point less. In December, 1931, one-year 
obligations commanded as much as 3% 
| ber cent. On Oct. 15 they were selling 
|to yield about three-eights of 1 per cent. 
|In February, 1932, the yield of 90-day 
Treasury bills was upwards of 2 per cent. 
|}On Oct. 15 the yield had receded to the 
record low of one-fifth of 1 per cent. 


Increasing Maturity 
Of Issues of Notes 


“In December, 1931, it was advisable to 
provide for Treasury financing on the 
| basis of issues of not more than a year’s 
maturity. In recent months it has be- 
come possible to increase the maturity of 
|notes offered up to five years. It is of 
|interest to trace this progress. \ In con- 
sidering the amounts of Treasury obliga- 
tions offered during the period it should 


of the financing was for meeting debt 
maturities. 

“In December, 1931, all Treasury bonds 
bearing less than 4 per cent were selling 
at a discount and it seemed clearly unwise 


$600,000,000 of 314 per cent one-year notes 
were the longest maturity included in a 
total offering of $1,300,000,000, and the 
amount of subscriptions for these notes 
was only $703,000,000. 

“On Feb. 1, 1932, the Treasury’s require- 
ments were about $350,000,000. The sit- 





| even less favorable than in December and 
| these adverse conditions continued until 
June. 


}and the other 3% per:centeone-year cer- 
| tificates. Subscriptions for the two issues 


maturity of not less than five years. The | aggregated $646,000,000, and allotment to 
Secretary is also free to choose the time | 


each issue was made in the proportion 
| that total subscriptions for that issue bore 
to the combined total of subscriptions. The 
six-months issue was allotted $227,000,000 
and the one-year issue $144,000,000. 
“When the time came for the March 
financing the situation as to yield on Gov- 
ernment issues was practically unchanged. 
To meet maturities and provide new money 
the Treasury required upwards of $900,- 
000,000. It offered $300,000,000, 3% 
cent seven-month certificates, and $600,- 


000,000, 3% per cent one-year certificates. | 


Subscriptions for the short-term 31% 
cent certificates 


per 
aggregated $952,000,000 


and those for’the 12-months 3% per cent | 


certificates $2,450,000,000. 
Situation at Time 


Of Finance Operations 

“When the Treasury was preparing for 
|its May financing the situation“was be- 
|ginning to show signs of improvement. 
Long-term bonds had advanced and were 
selling from 3%. to 3% per cent. This 
was the first time since the previous Fall 
when the Treasury had felt that it would 
be justified in offering a security having 
a maturity of more than 12 months. On 
May 2, 1932, the Treasury offered $225,- 
000,000, 2 per cent, one-year certificates 
and a like amount of 3 per cent two-year 
Treasury notes. The Treasury's judgment 
as to the improvement in the Govern- 
ment market was confirmed by the fact 
jthat while $1,700,000,000 was subscribed 
for the one-year certificates, subscriptions 
for the two-year notes aggregated over 
$2,496,000,000. 

“On June 15, 1932, to meet maturities 
;and obtain new funds the Treasury of- 
fered $400,000,000 3 per cent three-year 
|notes wifh $350,000,000 114 per cent one- 
year certificates. Subscriptions for the 
shorter term issue aggregaj/ ng $1,653,- 
000,000 ran ahead of subscriptions for the 
three-year issue which aggregated $1,143,- 
000,000. In August the situation was much 
improved. The budget accomplishments 


dangerous legislative proposals, and 


tion program had restored confidence and 
that confidence was promptly reflected in 
the Government security market. 

“On Aug. 1 the Treasury offered $325,- 
000,000 two-year 2's per cent notes and a 
like amount of four-year 3% per cent 
|notes. Subscriptions for the two-year 


scriptions for the four-year notes were in 
excess Of $3,800,000,000 clearly reflecting 
a demand ior longer term issues. 


Improvement Cited 


In Finance Situation 

“Further improvement was registered in 
September. Refunding and financing 
needs were provided for by offering $750,- 


000,000 five-year 3% per cent notes with | 


$400,000.000 one-year 1% per cent certifi- 
cates. 
longest and the rate on the certificates 
was the lowest which the Treasury had 
felt warranted in offering within a year. 


| Subscriptions for the notes were over $4,- | 


351,000,000 arid for the certificates over 
$3,000,000,000. 

“On Oct. 15 the Treasury offered $450,- 
000,000 3 per cent notes maturing 
four artd one-half years, and subscriptions 
aggregated over $8,368,000,000. Except for 
the 3 per cent and the 3's per cent Treas- 
ury bonds, all Treasury bonds, notes and 
certificates are selling at premiums. 

“The financial problems ahead un- 
questionably require firm and intelligent 
handling and do not admit of any weak- 
ening in adherence to sound methods and 
|principles. Yet the improvement in the 
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Is 4.2 Bushels in 
Year Per Person 


American Consumption by) 
Humans Exceeded in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina, Says 
Agriculture Department 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
plies have tended to result in increased 





be borne in mind that about two-thirds | 


to attempt to sell any long-term offering. | 


uation as regards a long-term offering was | 


On Feb. 1 the Treasury offered a 
combined total of $350,000,000 in two issues, | 
one 3% per cent six-months certificates 


| 
per | 


which had been achieved, the defeat of | 


the | 
securing and operation of the reconstruc- | 


notes aggregated $1,706,000,000, while sub- | 


The maturity of the notes was the | 


in | 


use for feed and a piling up of stocks. 
|For all four of these countries, \fortu- 
| nately, there are statistics of flour milling | 
}and flour trade or similar estimates to 
| indicate more closely the amount actually 
jused for human food. These additional 
| Statistics show human consumption to be 
|only about 4.2 bushels per capita in the} 
| United States and Canada, 5 bushels in 
| Australia, and 5.2 bushels in Argentina. 
| In Canada feed and waste have appar- 
|; ently taken nearly as much wheat as hu- 
;man consumption, and there has also been 
|@ heavy piling up of stocks in the past 
|five years. 


| It is probable that the estimates of 
disapearance, diregarding. stocks. and 
feeding, give a better idea of human con- 
sumption in Europe than in the non- 
European surplus producing countries. In 
European wheat deficit countries where | 
supplies are partially controlled through 
imports it is probable that carry-overs are 
of less importance compared to total sup- 
plies than in the exporting countries. 

Amounts fed to livestock are also prob- | 
ably less than in the United States and 
Canada, although feeding of more or less 
domestic poor quality wheat is reported | 
jin several of the western European coun- 
| tries, and probably small amounts are fed 
in all of western Europe. 

Annual Disappearance in Europe 

Apparent disappearance in nine coun- 
tries of western Europe averaged 63 
bushels per capita in the five yearg_1926-27 
to 1930-31 compared with an average dis- 
| appearance of 5.6 bushels in the four non- 
European exporters and a weighted aver- 
age probable human consumption of about 
43 bushels in the four countries. 

France and Italy show especially large 
disappearance, France with 7.2 bushels per 
capita and Italy 6.8. In both cases, and 
especially Italy, consumption in the form 
of macaroni products helps to increase the 
total human use of wheat above the aver- 
age in most countries. 

In seven countries of southeastern Eu- 
rope, incluing four surplus producers, do- 
mestic disappearance other than for seed 
laveraged 4.7 bushels per capita, and in 
leight countries of northeastern Europe 
mostly deficit countries, the average dis- | 
appearance was only 2.6 bushels per capita. 
In most of these northeastern countries | 
rye is a more important crop than wheat 
and is used more commonly for bread 
than in thé western countries. In the 
southeastern countries corn is used as well | 
a wheat for food. 

Russian figures available indicate a do- 


| 


| capita, somewhat less than the average in 
{the other exporting countries of south- 
eastern Europe, but considerably more 
than in the deficit countries of north- 
|eastern Europe. This figure is perhaps 
subject to question. 

| There have been reports from time to 
|time of bread shortage especially in con-| 
suming regions, yet when allowance is 
|made for consumption of rye bread also, 
these figures*would tend to indicate a com- 
| paratively large supply of bread grains for 
domestic use. 


| Condition in North Africa 

Apparent disappearance in four north 
African countries averages 3.3 bushels per 
capita. In India and Japan, both im- 
portant rice consuming countries, wheat | 
disappearance is less than a bushel per| 
capita. | 

In China recent estimates of average | 
| production, while subject to considerable 
margin cf error, are more comprehensive 
}than most earlier estimates and prob- 
|ably give the best picture available of the 
crop situation there. These estimates in- 
dicate a Gisappearance of about two bush- | 
els per capita, more than double that of | 
Japan. The larger figure seems reason- | 
able since all of north China is a wheat 
consuming region, using comparatively 
little rice, whereas in Japan rice is an| 
important article of diet throughout prac- 
tically all of the country. | 

The estimates of disappearance per 
capita for the period 1926-27 to 1930-31) 
considered in connection with similar esti- 
mates for the period 1921-22 to 1925-26 | 
tend to give a more stable picture of actual | 
consumption. But changes in reported 
per capita disappearance cannot be con- 
sidered as necessarily reflecting a change | 
in the wheat consuming habits of the | 
| peopl’. 

In addition to variations already men- 
tioned due to differences in amount fed | 
and in stocks, variations in per capita | 
disappearance in some cases may be due 
to differences in the population base. The | 
estimates show apparent increasés in dis- | 
appearance for nearly all countries re-| 
ported for both periods except the United 
Kingdom, France, Spain and Italy in Eu-| 
rope and Algeria, Brazil, India and Japan 
of the non-European countries. 

Comparison With America 

Supplementary statistics for the United | 
| States indicate that there has not been a 
corresponding increase in human con- 
sumption in this country, the increase in 
disappearance being accounted for largely 
by increased feeding and the piling up | 
of stocks. An exact comparison cannot | 
be made due to lack of complete figures 
on stocks in the ea lier period and to 
variations in amounts of flour ground in| 
mills not reporting. d 

Disappearance of flour as_ estimated 
from mill firindings, corrected to make | 
allowance for grinding in mills not re- 
porting, from net exports and from in-| 








jheld Feb. 16 and 17 at Mukden. 


mestic disappearance of 4.2 bushels per) 


STATE 


Federal Re fi inancing Foreseen Wheat Consumed Formation of Provincial Governments 


Throughout Manchuria Is Described 
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Chung-han, was already making plans, to- 
gether with Governor Tsang Chih-yi,“for the 
new “State” which, it was reported, was to 
be established on Feb. 10. But the Harbin 
outbreak of Jan. 29, and Gen. Ma's ambigu- 
ous attitude during the conflict with Ting 
Chao, appear to have been the main reasons 
for the temporary postponement of further 
preparations at “— 7 


The Mukden Conference, Feb. 16-17. 

Later, after Ting Chao’s defeat, negotia- 
tions between Lieut.-General Chang Ching-hui | 
and General Ma had brought about, on Feb. 
14, a settlement according to which General | 
Ma was to become Governor of Heilung-| 
Kiang. The meeting at which the founda- 
tion of the new State was to be arranged was | 
The gov- 
ernors of the Three Provinces and the Spe- 
cial District who were present in person, as/| 
well as Dr. Chao Hsin-po, who had played a 
prominent part in all the preparatory work. 

At a meeting of these five men it was de- 
cided that a new State should be established, 
that a Northeastern Administrative Council 
should be organized which would exercise 
temporarily the supreme authority over the 
Provinces and the Special District, and, fi- 
nally, that this Supreme Council should, | 
without delay, make all necessary prepara- | 
tions for the founding of the new “State.” | 
On the second day of the conference, two 
Mongol princes attended, one representing 
the Barga District (Hulunbuir) in western 
Heilungkiang, the other, Prince Chiwang of 
Cherin Leagues, representing practically all 
Banners, who respect this prince more than 
any other leader. 

+ + 


The Supreme Administrative Council, Feb. 17. 

The Bupreme Administrative Council was) 
constituted the same day. Its members were | 
Lieut.-General Chang Ching-hui, Chairman 
of the Council, the Governors of Fengtien, 
Kirin, Heilungkiang and Jehol and Prince 
Chiwang and Prince Ling Shong for the Mon- 
golian districts. The first decisions of the 
Council were: to adopt the republican sys- 
tem for the new ‘State’; to respect the au- 
tonomy of the constituting Provinces; to give 
the title of “Regent’’ to the Chief Executive, 
and to issue a declaration of Independence, 
to be signed by the Governors of the four 
Provinces and the Special District, by Prince 
Chiwang for all the Banners, and by Prince 
Kueifu for Hulunbuir in Heilungkiang. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kwangtung army 
gave that night an official dinner in honor 
of the “Heads of the new State,” whom he 
congratulated on their success and assured of 
his assistance in case of need. 





Declaration of Independence, Feb. 18. 

The Declaration of Independence was pub- 
lished on Feb. 18. It referred to the ardent 
wishes of the people to have permanent 
peace and to the duty of the Governors, 
who were said to have been chosen by the 
people, to fulfil those wishes. The Declara- 
tion referred to the necessity of the establish- 
ment of a new State, and claimed that the 
Northeastern Administrative Council had been 
constituted for this purpose. Now that re- 
lations with the Kuomintang and the Gov- 
ernment at Nanking nad been severed, the 
people were promised the enjoyment of good 
government. This declaration was sent by 
circular wire to all places in Manchuria. 
Governor Ma and Governor Hsi Hsia then 
returned to their respective provincial capi- 
tals, but they designated representatives to 
meet Governor Tsang Shih-yi, Governor Chang 
Ching-hui, and Mayor Chao Hsin-po for the 
purpose of working out the details of the 


plan. 
++ + 
Plans for the “New State.” 

In a subsequent meeting held by this group, 
on Feb. 19, it was decided to establish a 
Republic, to lay down the principle of the 
separation of powers in the Constitution, 
and to ask the former Emperor Hsuan-Tung 
to become the Chief Executive. In the fol- 
lowing days it was decided that the capital 
should be Changchun; the new era of gov- 
ernment was to be styled “Tatung” (Great 
Harmony), and the design of the national | 
flag was fixed. Notification of the decisions 
taken was sent, on Feb. 25, to all provincial 
governments, including Jehol, as well as to 
the Mongol administrative officers of Hulun- 
buir and of the Cherin, Chaota and Chosatu 
Leagues. The last-named leagues are estab- 
lished in Jehol, They could, therefore, as 
already stated, take no steps against the 
wishes of the Chairman of the Government 
of that Province. 

+ + 


The State Foundation Acceleration Movement. 

After the Declaration of Independence and 
the announcement of the plans for the new 
State, the Self-Government Guiding Board 
took the leading part in organizing popular 
manifestations of support. It was instru- 
mental in forming societies for the ‘‘Acceler- 
ation of the Foundation of the New State.” 
It instructed its branches in the various dis- 
tricts throughout -Fengtien, the Self-Govern- 
ment Executive Committees, to do everything 
possible to strengthen and hasten the inde- 
pendence movement. In consequence, the 
new “Acceleration” societies sprang up rap- 
idly centering around the Self-Government 
Executive Committees. 

From Feb. 20 onwards, these newly-formed | 
“Acceleration Societies” became active. 
Posters were prepared, slogans printed, books 
and pamphlets issued, a “Northeastern Civili- 
zation Half-Monthly” was edited and red 
scrolls were distributed. Leaflets were sent | 
by post to various prominent citizens asking | 
them to help the propaganda work. At Muk-| 
den the scrolls were distributed by the Chi- 
nese Chamber of Commerce, to be placed on | 
the doorposts. 

+~+ + 


The organization of popular approval of in- 
dependence. 

During the same time the Self-Government 
Executive Committees in the districts sum- 
moned meetings of popular representatives, 
such as members of the local gentry, and the | 
Chairman and prominent members of com-| 
mercial, agricultural, industrial and educa- 
tional associations. In addition, mass meet- 
ings were organized and parades or proces- | 


rected, While in the conference at Mukden 
on Feb. 16, Governor Hsi Hsia sent a circu- 
lar telegram to his District Officers asking 
them to enlighten him as to public opinion 
in regard to the policy to be followed by the 
new State. The District Officers were en- 
joined to give adequate guidance to the va- 
rious guilds and associations in their dis- 
tricts. In direct response to the telegram, 
independent movements sprang up everywhere. 
On Feb. 20 the Kirin Provincial Government 
created the State Foundation Committee, 
which was to guide the various organiza- 
tions in conducting their independence cam- 
paigns. On Feb. 24 The People’s Association 
at Changchun held a mass meeting in which 
about 4,000 persons are reported to have ta- 
ken part. They demanded the acceleration 
of the foundation of the new “State.” Simi- 
lar meetings were held in other districts 
and also in Harbin. On Feb. 25 the mass 
meeting for the whole Province was held at 
the city of Kirin, About 10,000 persons were 
reported to have been present. A declara- 
tion was duly issued similar to that passed 
at Mukden on Feb. 28. 


++ + 


In Heilungkiang Province. 

In Heilungkiang Province, the Mukden 
Self-Government Guidance Board played an 
important part. On Jan. 7, after General 
Chang Ching-hui had accepted the governor- 
ship of Heilungkiang, he declared the Prov- 
ince to be independent. 

The Board lent its assistance in conducting 
the acceleration movement in Heilungkiang. 

ur directing officers, two of whom were 

panese, were dispatched from Mukden to 
Tsitsihar. Two days after their arrival, on 
Feb. 22, they convened a meeting in the re- 
ception hall of the Government House, in 


which a large number of associations were | 


represented. It was a Pan-Heilungkiang Con- 


ference, which was to decide upon the meth- | 
the establishment of | 


ods of preparing for 
the State. It was resolved to hold & mass 
demonstration on Feb, 24. 
Publication of the report in full tert 
will be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 28. 


State to Study Rates 
For ‘French Phones’ 


| Pennsylvania Commission Will | 


Make Investigation 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

phia on June 8 with Commissioner Fred- 
erick P. Gruenberg sitting. At that hear- 
ing, the complainants made a general 
statement for the record but produced 
no testimony, rested their case and re- 
quested the Commission to proceed to de- 
velop the case on their behalf. Counsel 
for the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania moved to dismiss the case on 
the ground that the burden of proof rested 
on the complainant, and that the com- 
plainant had not met that requirement. 
Commissioner Gruenberg at that time re- 
served decision on the ruling. 

The conference method was then re- 
sorted to in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment. Conferences were held between the 
Commissioner, engineers of the Commis- 
sion and representatives of the Bell Com- 
pany in an effort to devise a plan whereby 
the subscriber electing to use the newer 
hand-set instrument in place of the desk- 
set instrument would not be compelled to 
pay the monthly increased amount for an 
indefinite period for the privelege. 

The cost and other elements entering 
into the questions involved were studied 
in the hope that a voluntary reduction 
might be arrived. at. 
were unsuccessful and 
action folllowed. 

Numerous Criticisms 


“Although not a part of the record, and 
although given no consideration in the dis- 


mains that the Commission has received 
numerous 
parts of the State indicating a widespread 
feeling that the present charge for the 
hand-set instrument is unfair and burden- 
some,” Commissioner Gruenberg said. 
“This fact is mentioned merely as show- 


|ing that any fair solution of the problem 
contains in itself an element important | 
in the good relations existing between the | 


company and the public. 

“While the Commission is now of the 
opinion that counsel for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of 
technically on firm ground on the motion 
to dismiss the complaint, inasmuch as the 
complainants had produced no testimony 
whatever, it recognizes it has the power, 
under Article VI, section 8, af the Public 
Service Company Law, to institute an in- 
quiry and investigation upon its own mo- 
tion in these matters, and that because of 


the widespread public interest and con- 
venience involved, it is its duty to do so. 





sions were conducted through the principal | 
streets of the district capitals. Resolutions 
expressing the wishes either of the people in| 
general or of special groups were passed at) 
conferences of prominent local men and at) 
the mass meetings, in which it was claimed | 
many thousands of persons took part. These 
resolutions were naturally sent to the Self- 
Government ow =. at Mukden. 


The Mukden_ resolutions 

State, Feb. 28. 

After the Acceleration Societies and the 
Self-Government Executive Committees had 
been active in various districts of Fengtien, 
& provincial convention was organized at | 
Mukden to give concrete evidence of the} 
general desire of the people for the estab- 
lishment of the State. Accordingly, on Feb. 
28, a meeting was held in which about 600 
persons took part, including all the district 
officers of the Province and the representatives 
of nearly all classes and organizations. This 
meeting issued a declaration which stated 
that it expressed the joy of the 16,000,000 


favoring a New) 


inhabitants of Fengtien Province at the down- | 


fall of the old oppressive military caste and 
the dawn of a new era. As far as Fengtien 
was concerned, the movement had thus been 
brought to a conclusion. 

+++ 


a Independence Movement in Kirin Prov- 
nce, 

The movement in Kirin Province 
of a new State was also organized and di 


disappearance allowing fot estimated | 


stocks at the beginning and end of the pe- 
riod reported in Russell’s Commercial Re- 
view, when converted in terms of wheat, 
show 4.75 per capita for 1921-22 to 1925-26 
compared with 4.45 the next five years. 

In canada reports of flour ground less 
net exports, regardless of stocks and ap- 


| parently making no allowance for flour in 





complete data of carryover, amounted to 
4.3 bushels in terms of wheat per capita 
lin the period 1923-24 to 1926-27 compared 
with 4.2 bushels per capita similarly com- 
| puted for the five years 1927-28 to 1931-32. 

The Food Research Institute estimated 
that net mill grindings domestically re-| 
tained in the United States for the five 
years 1921-22 to 1925-26 averaged 476,- 
000,000 bushels, or 4.3 bushels per capita, 
and 502,000,000 or 4.2 bushels per capita 
in the next five years. Estimates of flour 


well for the future and rests upon a 
solid foundation. It reflects dangers 
avoided, the great progress made in budget 
legislation of last year, and draws support 
|from large reduction in Government ex- 
|} penditure which is in process, and from 
la lessening of demands for Government 
funds. It rests also upon the sub- | 


stantial progress which is being reported | been a shift from rye to wheat consump- | 
in business and industry and which will) tion there is further basis for supposing | 


| be augmented as the program of recovery|there has been an actual increase in| 
/that as the months pass funds that have | position of Government securities augurs | 


and reinvigoration goes forward.” 


|mills not reported, indicate a per capita 
de- | 
| creasing from 4.5 bushels per capita an-| 
|nually in the period 1921-22 to 1925-26 to! 


disappearance in terms of wheat, 


4.2 bushels in the next five years. 

Similar figures for Argentira show an 
increase from 4.7 to 5.2 bushels. Austral- 
jan official figures similarly computed 
showed a disappearance of 5.0 bushels in 
both periods. 


in favor | 


“Representatives of 
have agreed they would cooperate fully 
with the Commission in settitng the case 
down for an early hearing, and that they 


also would cooperate in submitting all} 


necessary facts so that the Commission 


could arrive at a solution of this problem.” 


Canada Lifts Quarantine 
On Western Livestock 


Effective from Oct. 24, 1932, the minis- 
terial order of June 6, 1932, prohibiting 
|the importation into Canada from Cali- 
|fornia, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona, of 
| livestock, livestock products, fodders, feed- 
| stuffs, and merchandise packed in straw, 
on account of a local outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in California early in the 
year, has now been canceled, according 
to a telegram from Commercial Attache 
Lynn W. Meekins, Ottawa.— (Department 
of Commerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Oct. 26 





| New York, Oct. 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


As of Oct. 26 
New York, 

| Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9437 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (crown) ... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
| Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 
| Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 


The conferences 
the Commission's 


position of this proceeding, the fact re-| 


communications from various 


Pennsylvania was | 


the importance of the issues presented and | 


the Bell Company | 


Oct. 26.—The Federal Reserve | 


Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong King (dollar) 
China (Shanghai teal) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 


| In Europe where feeding of wheat is 
| less important than in the United States 
;}and Canada, and especially in European | 
| importing countries where stocks are prob- | 
ably small, the increase shown in wheat | 
| disappearance is more likely to reflect an | 
;}increase in human wheat consumption. | 
|In the first part of the earlier’ period | 
|European farm production was still re-| 


| duoed as a result of the world war, and| 


consumption consequently restricted. 
In eastern Europe where there may have 


human consumption of wheat. 


Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

|; Cuba (peso) 

| Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 


BANKING 


Rate Agreements 
Among Shipping | 


Lines Announced 


7 


Action by Shipping Board on 
New Compacts and Modi- 
fication of Old Agree- 
ments Also Made Public 


(Continued from Page 6.] 

| bor. Cost of transhipment is to be div: 
| between tne carriers, " bet 
| Cuba to Gulf: 

United Fruit Company with Gulf Steamship 
} Line, Inc.: Arrangement covers through ship- 
|ments of binder twine from Havana to House 
ton, with transhipments at New Orleans, 
| Norway to Pacific Coast Ports: 
|, Wilhelmsen Line and Swedish America Mexe 
ico Line with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship 
|Company, Inc.: Arrangement covers through 
| Shipments of canned fish from Trondhjem to 
| Pacific coast ports, with transhipments at New 
Orleans. 
| Duteh East Indies and Egypt to New Orleans: 
| _Seatrain Lines, Inc., with The Ocean Steam 
| Ship Company and The China Mutual Steam 
| Navigation Company:. Arrangement covers 
through movement of cargo from the Dutch 
East Indies, Far East, Straits Settlements, 
India, Ceylon, East Coast of Africa, and Egypt 


wa" Tleans, with transhipments at New 


— tt to Cuba: 
uckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
Munson Steamship Line: Covers through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipments from Pa« 
cifle coast ports of call of the Luckenbach 
Gulf to Havana, Cuba, and Cuban outports, 
with transhipment at New Orleans. 
AGREEMENTS MODIFIED 
Brazil-United States Freight Conference: 

The modification provides for extension up 
to and including Nov. 30, 1932, of existing 
agreement of the Brazil-United States Freight 
Conference, which latter agreement provides 
for maintenance of agreed rates on general 
cargo and coffee from Bazilian ports to United 
| States Atlantic and Gulf ports and specifies 
the approximate frequency of sailings to be 
maintained by each of the signatory lines. 
| The original agreement of the Brazil-United 
States Freight Conference covered the period 
ended Aug. 31 and was speroves by the Board 
Aug. 10, 1932. By modifications approved by 
the Board on Aug. 24 (Conference Agreement 
No. 184-1) and Sept. 28 (Conference Agree- 
ment No. 184-2) the period of the original 
agreement was extended through the months 
of September and ee 


Parties to Agreement No. 184-3, are Ameri- 
can Republics Line, Cia de Navagacao Lloyd 
Brazileiro, Delta Line, Hamburg America 
Line, International Freighting Oorporation, 
Inc., Lamport & Holt Line, Moore & McCor- 
mack Co., Inc., Munson Steamship Line, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, Prince Line Ltd., and Wilh. 
Wilhelmsen. 
The United States Lines of Nevada with Pan- 

ama Pacific Line; with American-Hawaiian 

Steamship Company; with The Atlantic & 

Caribbean Steam Navigation Company; with 

American-Hawaiian Steamshi Co.; with 

Quaker Line; with American-Hawaiian 

Steamship Company: 

The purpose of these modifications is to 
record the United States Lines of Nevada 
(United States Lines) as a participating car- 
rier and as sccessor of the United States 
Lines Operations, Incorporated, in agreements 
covering through shipments from Pacific coast 
to Germany (478, 976); from Puerto Rico to 
Germany (1041); from Germany to Pacific 
coast (1141) and from Pacific coast to Eng- 
land (1394, 1411). Each agreement provides 
for transhipment at New York. 

’ AGREEMENTS CANCELLED 
o“ Shipping Conference: 

e agreement which is canceled is that 
of the Gulf Shipping Conference (Conference 
Agreement No. 24) approved by the Board June 
26, 1923. Its cancellation is requested because 
it no longer properly reflects the conference 
activities of the associated member lines, 
which activities are, with the Board’s a proval, 
| to be conducted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of agreement of the Gulf Associated 
Freight Conferences (Conference Agreement 
No. 189) concurrntly submitted for the Board's 
section 15 action and approved today. 

American-Hawalian Steamship Company 
with Los Angeles Steamship Company: Can- 
cels and agreement approved by the Board 
July 28, 1925 (340), covering through ship- 
ments between United States Atlantic coast 
ports and the Hawaiian Islands, with tran- 
shipment at Los Angeles. Cancellation of this 
agreement is requested because it has been 
supersedd by Agreement No. 1843. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission ‘Oct. 26 
announced the following applications re- 
ceived other than broadcasting: 


Press Wireless, Inc., ofr renewal of fixed 
| public point-to-point telegraph licenses as 


| 1ollows: 

Hicksville, N. Y.: WHJ. WRDJ, WAFE, 
WAFH, WPU, WCX, WPJ, WRP, WHL, wos, 
| wae by wer. wabe’ WAFF, WAFA, 
| Wow, » : AFG, WAFB, WRD 
|WJQ, WRM, WAFI, WAFC, WJO. - 
Honolulu, T. H.: KOS, KJAM, KJAP, KHI, 
tx el KDG, KHR, KIA, KIK, KIN, KJAL, 

Chicago, Ill.: WAFJ, WAFK, WAFL, WJC, 
WHU, WHX, WHS, WAFN, WAFM, WJA, WHV, 
WHY, WHT. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: KUT, KSP, KSN, KSK, 
KSH, KQO, KPG, KJAK, KJAG, KJAH 

San Francisco, Calif.: , KMN, KJAB, 
KJAF, KJAD, KMV, KJP, KOP, KPL, KPT, 
| KJAA, KPF, KJU, KMB, KMQ, KJH, KJAE, 


KJAC. 
WSDO, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Buffalo, 
permit to move trans- 





N. Y¥., construction 

|mitter to Administration Building, Munici- 
pal Airport; aeronautical and point-to-point 
aeronautical. 

| KGQZ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Diego, 
Calif.: License to cover construction permit 
for aeronautical license for 3,162:5, 3,172.5, 
3,182.5, 3,322.5, 5,572.5, 5,582.5, 5,592.5, 5, ! 
|Ke.. (Red Chain); 3,232.5 , 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 
| 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 
5,632.5 (brown chain); 400 w. 

W10OXR, Kohler Aviation Corporation, porte 
able, Paris Township, Mich., modification of 
construction permit for change in apparatus 
from self-excited oscillator to MOPA; general 
| experimental. 

Will A. Shaw, license for 41,000, 51,400, 50, 
; 000, 400,000 ke., 10 w.; general experimental. 

City of Hammond, Ind., construction pere 
}mit for 100 w. power, frequencies not speci- 
| fied, municipal police station. 

There were also received 70 applications for 
amateur station licenses. 


Weather of Week Favors 


| Harvesting of Farm Crops 


{Continued from Page 6.] 

| great western grazing sections ranges are 
fair to good, except in the far Southwest 
where rains are needed to start Winter forage. 
| Potato digging is nearing completion in all 
|morthern sections, although this work was 
delayed somewhat by the stormy weather in 
|the Northwest. Fall and Winter truck crops 
j}are growing well in most southern sections, 
| although jain is needed in the interior of 
| Florida aswell as in southern Arkansas and 
in Texas. Sugar beet harvest was favored 
in most portions, but was interrupted in the 
| Northwest by heavy snows. Grinding sugar 
cane and making sirup are progressing in the 
South. Apple picking is well under way in 
New Yerk State and this work is about fine 
ished in most of the Pacific Northwest. 


6 Tanker Traffic Decreases 


From Year Ago at Panama 


| During the month of September, 1932, 51 
}tank ships transited the canal with an 
| aggregate net tonnage (Panama Canal 
;measurement) of 309,374, on which tolls 
amounting to $273,481.68 were paid. Cargo 
amounted to 291,210 tons, comprised of 
| 284,380 tons of mineral oils and 6,830 tons 
| of cresote. 

In point of net tonnage, tanker traffic 
| Gecreaseg 3.0 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month a year ago, tolls 

decreased 4.8 per cent and cargo tonnage 

| 8.2 per cent. 

Tank ships comprised 14.4 per cent of 
the total commercial transits through the 
canal during the month; made up 166 
per cent of the total Panama Canal net 
tonnage; were the source of 17.1 per cent 





Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
| Bar silver 


of the tolls collected; and carried 21.6 
per cent of the total cargo through the 
canal.—(Issued by Panama Canal.) 
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Measures Taken by Massachusetts to Bul- 
wark Financial Institutions against Failure 
Are Outlined by President of State Senate 





By GASPAR G. BACON 


President of Senate, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


NE of the gravest and most perplexing 
0 of the problems of the 1932 Legislature 
was the banking situation. 


It is unnecessary for me to do more than 
mention the serious situation which con- 
fronted our financial institutions throughout 
the country following the economic collapse 
late in 1929. Withdrawals of deposits became 
general and a condition akin to hysteria de- 
veloped when banks, both national and State, 
became unable to convert their assets into 
cash rapidly enough to satisfy the demands 
which were being made. 


+ + 


In order to appreciate our Massachusetts 
situation, it is necessary first to consider 
conditions-nationally. In November of 1929, 
with the first breaking of the storm, one na- 
tional and three State banks were closed. 
In December of the same year, seven national 
and two State banks closed their doors. Dur- 
ing the year 1930 there were 161 national and 
26 State bank failures. 


In 1931, when the peak was reached, 409 
national and 108 State banks were closed. 


' During 1932, up to Aug. 31, there were 208 


national and 40 State bank failures. 


Thus, since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, there have been 786 national and 179 
State banks closed—a grand total of 965. 


During this same. period in Massachusetts 
six national banks, 16 trust companies and 
two savings banks” have closed their doors, 
a total of 24 of our financial institutions, 
many of which were small banks. The clos- 
ing of a number of the trust companies re- 
sulted from their affiliation with national 
banks which were closed. 


Several steps were taken by President 
Hoover to meet this alarming situation, which 
unless checked, threatened to bring com- 
plete chaos in the Nation. The most im- 
portant was the creation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which, by supply- 
ing needed funds, not only halted the fail- 
ure of. banks, but enabled many which had 
closed to reopen and at the same time gave 
aid to building and loan associations, insur- 
ance companies, farm mortgage associations, 
livestock loan associations and railroads. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
saved millions of American families, whose 
savings and even their employment might 
have been wiped out had these institutions 
gone.down. It has aided 4,000 banks, with 
14,006,000 depositors, hundreds of agricultural 
credit corporations, and life insurance com- 
panies’ with 11,000,000 policyholders. 


> 


All told,.more than 70,000,000 people, more 
than one-half of all of the people in the 
country, have been directly affected as a 
result. It is also significant that practically 
70 per cent of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s loans to banks were made in 
towns of 5,000 populatéon and less, and 37 
per cent of all the Nation’s bank dépositors 
were reached. 


Here in Massachusetts, as bad as condi- 
tions appeared to be, we were far better off 
than many of the largest States in the Na- 
tion, which was largely due to our advanced 
banking legislation and a rigid system of 
supervision which had been strengthened 
over a long period of years. And yet, the 
operation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, with its splendid and far-reaching 
results, was not considered entirely adequate 
to meet the situation by those of us who were 
so concerned with the problem. 


Of our 196 savings banks, two had been 
closed—one in Millbury and /one in Somer- 











Protecting Health 
of Sick Poor in 
New Mexico 


=rE 


By 
Dr. J: R. Earp 


Director of Public Health, 
State of New Merico 


N IDEA has got about in New Mexico— 
I don’t know who started it—that the 
public health service is intended to take 
care of the sick poor. Some people think 
that the county health officers ought to give 
medicines to everyone who can not afford to 
buy them and that public health nurses 
‘should spend days at a time at the bedside 
of some sick person. The poor should 
be cared for. Quite emphatically, taking care 
of sick people is not public health work. 


Our job is to keep people from getting sick. 
That is a big enough job to perform on 1.43 
cents out of each tax dollar, the sum on 
which the bureau operates. 


Some people do get sick in spite of the 
New Mexico Bureau of Public Health. There 
are some diseases that we do not yet know 
how to prevent; and, with just so much 
money, you can do just so much preventing 
and no more. 


There are precautions which can be taken 
by a few experts to prevent the spread of 
disease by safeguarding the supplies of water 
and. milk and by preventing the breeding of 
mosquitoes. But the modern health officer 
realizes very well that these measures are 
not enough. A people can only be healthy 
if they understand the laws of health. 

So long as our people treat “Summer com- 
plaint” in their babies by giving them fly 
stew as a medicine instead of calling a doctor, 
the babies will continue to suffer heavy losses 
from Summer complaint. And this is no 
exaggeration. 


There are plenty of people in New Mexico 
today who do not appreciate the value of 
medical science. There are those who ac- 
tually boil flies in the stew pan to make medi- 
cine for their children. 

Health education is the greatest need of 
our State today and the major effort of our 
Bureau is to bring a knowledge of the laws of 
health into every home. 


ville; the former resulting from lack of pub- 
lic confidence following defalcations by an 
official. The idea of a mutual fund for the 
protection of savings banks had long been 
considered, but it remained for the Legis- 
lature of 1932 to carry out such a plan. 


Accordingly, there was created the Mutual 
Savings Central Fund, Inc. This pioneer 
legislation was limited to a period of five 
years, but will without question be made a 
permanent addition to our banking system. 


Specifically, the purpose of the new insti- 
tution is “to assist such member banks, when 
they are temporarily in need of cash or hold 
investments which can not readily be liqui- 
dated, by making loans to them or any of 
them secured by the pledge of mortgages or 
other securities legally held by such member. 
banks.” The fund, so-called, can make avail- 
able in an emergency a huge reservoir of 
some $60,000,000. 

+ + 

Although the legislation has been on the 
statute books for only a few months, it has 
accomplished even more than Kad been antici- 
pated. One savings bank was saved over 
night and several others have been given as- 
sistance. Moreover, the psychological effect 
of such a fund can be looked upon as a 
tower of strength to our savings institutions. 


Myron F. Converse, president of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of Massachusetts, in 
a@,recent address, referred to the Central 
Fund as an outstanding accomplishment, 
which has not only fulfilled every expecta- 
tion, but has even exceeded the hopes of its 
sponsors. 


“Its benefits,” he continued, “are not of 
the moment only but will grow with the 
years. As an example of scientific banking 
it is impressive, one of the two or three new 
developments in the banking structure of the 
country.” 


By similar legislation, the Cooperative Cen- 
tral Bank was established by the Legislature 
of 1932 “to promote the elasticity and flexi- 
bility of the resources of the cooperative 
banks of the Commonwealth by centralizing 
their reserve funds.” 


There are 227 cooperative banks in Massa- 
chusetts, and it is highly significant that 
not one of these institutions has failed dur- 
ing the trying period of the last three years. 
In fact, no cooperative bank in this State 
has closed since 1910, and in that instance 
the institution liquidated voluntarily and paid 
100 cents on the dolar. 


The new Central Bank created by the 
Legislature can make available a sum in ex- 
cess Of $12,000,000, by which these institu- 
tions can offer mutual aid. Its origin re- 
sulted from the exceptional withdrawals 
which the cooperative banks were experi- 
encing, and which in some instances ex- 
ceeded monthly receipts by as much as four 
or five times. The new bank has already 
made loans in excess of $6,000,000 and has 
given assistance to 61 cooperative banks. 


A Massachusetts Central Credit Union 
Fund was also created by the Legislature, 
based somewhat on the same principles as 
the two new institutions already mentioned. 


+ + 


Much additional banking legislation was 
placed on the statute books in Massachusetts 
this year, which should prove of tremendous 
value in assisting depositors in those closed 
banks which are in process of liquidation. For 
instance, a measure was enacted to authorize 
the commissioner of banks to borrow funds 
for the payment of dividends in closed banks, 
not to exceed 25 per cent of the total amount 
payable to creditors. 


Another new statute permits the commis- 
sioner of banks to expedite liquidation of 
frozen mortgages, thus making available addi- 
tional and immediate funds for distribution 
among the depositors of closed banks. Still 
a third measure for the benefit of depositors, 
which is exceedingly important, authorizes 
savings banks and savings departments of 
trust companies to grant loans on proofs of 
claim of depositors in closed savings banks 
and savings departments of trust companies. 


These are only a few of the new banking 
measures which the Legislature of 1932 en- 
acted, but they are sufficient to show that 
we in Massachusetts have been alert to the 
trying conditions through which we are pass- 
ing. I might also add that three commis- 
sions were created for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the work which the Legislature had 
already accomplished. 


One commission is revising the statutes re- 
lating to savings banks. Another is revis- 
ing our laws governing cooperative banks. 
A third commission is giving its attention to 
trust companies and banking in general, with 
special emphasis being placed on statutes 
relating to the liquidation of closed banks. 


It is extremely essential that something 
be done to put a stop'to the high expendi- 
tures, waste and extravagance which too 
often mark liquidation proceedings—and con- 
cerning which we have heard considerable 
of late. 

+ + 


I fully expect that out of the work of 
these three commissions, all weaknesses in 
our banking laws will be corrected. It must 
be recognized that the first essential of any 
banking institution is the security of the 
funds entrusted to its keeping, and events 
have shown that we must at all times give 
heed to the character of those whom we per- 
mit to engage in banking enterprises. 


Essentially, the banks of Massachusetts are 
in a sound condition and we may congratu- 
late ourselves that failures during the de- 
pression period have been far less frequent 
than in most other States. I believe, how- 
ever, that we have entered into a new era 
of banking. 


Where in the past every financial insti- 
tution has been more or less an entity unto 
itself, the new era has brought direct rela- 
tionship between institutions, particularly in 
so far as our mutual savings and cooperative 
bank systems are concerned. 


I have the utmost confidence and faith 
in our Massachusetts banks and in those who, 
with but rare exceptions, have respected their 
responsibilities in conducting these institu- 
tions as a public trust. 






JOHN TYLER 
President of the United States 1841-1845 


“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





METALLURGICAL STUDIES 
OF BUILDING MATERIAL 





Research and Testing Activities of Bureau of Standards to 
Determine Structural Qualifications of Metals 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Construction Materials, 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 


Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


structural materials and deserve 
corresponding attention in research 
and testing. 


Practically every division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards has problems of direct 
concern in the utilization of metals, and 
practically every Government Depart- 
ment and industry profits by its research 
on the fundamentals of the properties 
and uses of metals. Some 460 printed 
publications report the results of the Bu- 
reau’s researches involving metals and 
alloys. 


Mi cruct form an important group of 


+ + 


The Bureau, however, contains a divi- 
sion devoted entirely to metallurgy 
equipped with a staff, apparatus, and fa- 
cilities, for purifying metals, for making 


alloys and castings, for mechanically 
working metal by rolling, drawing, and 
swagging and for studying their behavior 
under various service conditions and 
measuring their properties. 


The Bureau published a source work 
“Aluminum and Its Light Alloys” (C76)— 
a timely publication which played a part 
in promoting the effective use of these 
light construction materials. Typical 
specifications current at the time are 
given as well as a classified bibliography. 


It may be recalled that the metallurgi- 
cal section of. the Bureau suggested that 
duralumin be coated with a film of alu- 
minum as a preservative, and experience 
has proven this effective in commercial 
practice where it is now firmly estab- 
lished. 


Such processes as casting, forging, roll- 
ing, drawing, soldering and welding have 
been investigated. Based on Bureau work 
of the past two years, a practical method 
has been published for the use of foundry 
workers in determining the running 
properties of metal under conditions met 
with in casting. The research on the 
machinability of metals is a continuation 
of a study of the effect of machining 
on the properties of metal, to ascertain 
any deleterious effects of machining con- 


+ + 


ditions. 

The program of metals research is 
formulated in the light of the advice of 
as a result of which a fundamental pro- 


a public-spirited committee of experts, 
* gram is developed and the unit researches 
attacked in the light of the Bureau’s 
facilities and the relative urgency of the 
problems. With the cooperation of all 
divisions of the Bureau, this program is 
extended and applied to highly special- 
ized fields. 
One division is devoted to measuring 
the expansion of metals with high preci- 


resistance, magnetic permeability, con- 
ductivity. Another determines melting 
and boiling points of metals, in part to 
establish fixed points. on the interna- 
tional temperature scale on which the 
melting point of gold is an important 
point. 

The optics division is engaged, in part, 
in the study of radiation properties of 
metals—refiection, absorption, transmis- 
sion, and especially the selective charac- 
teristics useful in minimizing or increas- 
ing the absorption and reflection. The 
fact that metals are poor radiators led 
to such practical conclusions as the 
choice of paint on household radiators, 
the use of metal paints on the inside of 
metal attic roofs or the outside of steam 
pipes to avoid heat loss. 


+ + 

The division of chemistry has many 
problems involving metals—the develop- 
ment of new and improved methods of 
analysis, the actual analysis and certifi- 
cation of composition of standard sam- 
ples, referred to elsewhere, the develop- 
ment of metal electrodeposition and its 
remarkable application of chromium to 
the extension of service life of printing 
plates and the bright parts of structural 
metal equipment such as plumbing fix- 
tures. The division of chemistry also 
cooperates on the chemistry of metals 
with the entire system of research on this 
subject. 


It is most interesting that the presence 
of impurities in commercial tin was a 
hazard to life and property, that the 
chemical measurement of such impurities 
was at first impracticable for the small 
amounts in which they existed. Optics 
came to the rescue and the measure- 
ments of the wave lengths of light char- 
acteristic of these impurities, lead and 
zinc, in tin offered a means of safe- 
guarding the melting point of the pure 
tin used as safety plugs to prevent ex- 
plosions in boilers. Chemical analyses 
now perform the same service. 

When ordinary chemical analyses of 
“abnormal” steels (steels which resisted 
perfect case hardening) failed to show 
any relation between chemical composi- 
tion and behavior, spectroscopic methods 
disclosed that the presence of more than 
one-one-hundredth of 1 per cent of alu- 
minum (as alumina) was one of the 
characteristics of many of the so-called 
abnormal steels. 


sion. The methods of measuring expan- 
sion have been successfully applied to 
such diverse fields as the flaking of metal 
enamelled ware and the casting of gold 
inlays for dental restorations. 

Another division studies the magnetic 
and electrical properties of metals—their 


‘ 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 28, Mr. Hubbard will continue his outline of the researches 
on metals as structural material at the Bureau of Standards, 





Ancient and Modern Refrigeration 


Development of Method of Cooling Foods 
By JAMES M. LEMON 


Associate Technologist, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


T IS rather surprising to learn in these 
days of ice cream, soda fountains, and 
frozen package foods that the ancients 

recognized that the delectabflity of a drink 
was increased by cooling. 


History informs us that, while the meth- 
ods employed were crude, the Japanese and 
Chinese froze milk and cream drinks as early 
as the fifth century B. C. We are further 
informed that ancient Egyptians artificially 
froze ice in shallow earthenware vessels. 


These were placed on a layer of straw 
where the dry breezes from the Sahara could 
blow across them at night causing the tem- 
perature to be lowered sufficiently, by reason 
of rapid evaporation, to permit the freezing 
of a thin layer of ice. 

The records of history also inform us that 
Greek warriors on long marches dug trenches, 
lined them with straw, then filled them with 
snow to cool food and drink for the army. 
It is further recorded that the Romans had 
snow brought from the Alps for cooling pur- 
poses. 

Early in the seventeenth century the 
French government attempted to control the 
transportation and sale of snow utilized for 
refrigeration purposes. According to the rec- 
ords this governmental monopoly failed by 
reason of the primitive methods employed for 
the transportation and storage and the slight 
demand for the commodity. 

Even at this early period scientists and en- 
gineers were making efforts to develop means 
for creating low temperatures without resort- 
ing to the use of natural ice mixed with va- 
rious other ingredients. The first machine 
perfected for the artificial manufacture of 
ice was developed by Dr. William Cullen 
about the year 1775. This machine was very 
inefficient and was never brought into gen- 
eral use, serving merely as a curiosity for 
exhibition purposes. 3 

The first patent granted in the United 
States for an ice-manufacturing machine was 
given to Dr. John Goorie, of Apalachicola, 
Fla. While this machine was very crude and 
inefficient, it is recognized as a step in the 
advancement of mechanical refrigeration. 

During the past decade, efforts of refriger- 
ation engineers have been directed toward 
the development of compressors and refriger- 
ation mediums which would permit the pro- 
duction of temperatures considerably lower 


than any which have as yet been produced. 


As a result of these efforts, numerous im- 
provements in insulation, arrangement of 


coils, and machinery have been perfected, 
and it has become possible to produce eco- 
nomically temperatures previously considered 
impractical for commercial purposes. 


These various arrangements have been 
placed in operation, and the general term 
“Quick frozen” has been applied to the prod- 
ucts handled at the low temperatures pro- 
duced by them. The range of temperatures 
included under this head is very broad, being 
from approximately zero to 50 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. The various temperatures 
employed by commercial firms have been 
more or less arbitrarily selected. 

The first quick-freezing machine put /into 
operation in the United States was the Otte- 
sen Brine Freezer, imported from Europe 
early in 1918 by the Bureau of Fisheries for 
experimental purposes. For several years the 
Bureau had been disseminating much infor- 
mation relative to this and other quick-freez- 
ing processes which were being developed ex- 
perimentally abroad. As a result, the Bureau, 
through its Division of Fishery Industries, 
was an important factor in the initiation and 
development of these methods in the United 
States; and our fishing industry was the first 
industry to adopt these newer principles of 
freezing, adapting them to large-scale pro- 
duction to which we are accustomed. 

The fundamental principle of the Ottesen 
Brine Freezer is based on-the practical appli- 
cation of several theories of physical chem- 
istry, among which were: The utilization of a 
sodium chloride brine solution of approxi- 
mately 22 per cent strength, making it pos- 
sible to freeze fish with a minimum pene- 
tration of brine; the temperature could be 
lowered to approximately 6 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit, thus producing a rapid 
freeze by reason of intimate contact between 
the product to be frozen and the freezing 
medium. 

While some of the principles of this system 
of freezing have been adopted, the system as 
a whole has been discarded by the industry, 
due, principally, to difficulty in handling and 
maintenance of proper concentration of the 
brine. While the momentum given to quick 
freezing by the importation of this machine 
has been the basis for the rapid develop- 
ment of this industry in the United States, 
there are not any of these installations at 
present in operation in this country. 

Freezing methods and machinery utilizing 
these low temperatures may be placed in two 
general classes: The first class is composed 
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Superiority of Flexible Regulations over 
Rigid Provisions of Law to Protect Worker 
Discussed by Industrial Supervisor 


By T. P. KEARNS 


Superintendent of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Commission, State of Ohio 


HE first duty of any State is to safeguard 
the lives and property of its citizens and 
to promote their happiness and prosper- 

ity. The State that attempts to fulfill these 
obligations can not consistently overlook or 
ignore the problem of safety. 


As long as industrial mishaps leave their 
annual toll of thousands of lives, hundreds 
of thousands of broken and maimed, and 
millions of dollars in wage losses and re- 
tarded production, the State that neglects 
safety education of its workers or its citizens 
generally is not living up to the fundamental 
principles of government. 


+ + 


There are two generally-accepted methods 
of preventing accidents. The first, and per- 
haps the most important from the cause 
viewpoint, is the arousing of safety conscious- 
ness on the part of both employers and work- 
ers ‘through educational methods. 


Safety education as a means of prevention 
of accidents, while comparatively new, is 
fundamentally sound; it has long since 
passed the experimental stage and is today 
one of the most potent influences in the in- 
dustrial life of America. Safety education 
as applied to industry has not only saved 
untold pain and suffering and lessened the 
burdens of dependency but has increased pro- 
duction and profits, established higher stand- 
ards of living and strengthened and im- 
proved the morale of American workmen. 


The second, perhaps just as important, 
when considered as a reflection of interest 
in employe welfare, is the creation and en- 
forcement of regulations relative to physical 
safeguarding of hazards in and about the 
work shop. The industrial States have recog- 
nized this and as a result many safety laws 
have been enacted and placed upon the stat- 
ute books and machinery for the arbitrary 
enforcement of them provided by the State 
legislative bodies. There must be standards 
for systematic safety enforcement; it is as 
important as standardization and method in 
any other line of endeavor. 


While conceding the primary importance 
of educational safety method, as covering a 
broader field, the second method is essen- 
tial, in fact absolutely necessary, in order 
to satisfactorily carry on educational safety 
work. The employer must set the example 
by recognizing his duty and assuming the 
responsibility for the inauguration of a safety 
program by providing adequate physical safe- 
guards; otherwise the cooperation necessary 
for effective educational safety work in which 
employes must, of necessity, play~a large 
part, would be impossible. 


+ + 

Statutory laws or regulations designed to 
throw a full measure of protection about the 
worker have served a very useful purpose 
through the elimination of innumerable haz- 
ards from industry, thereby saving many lives 
and preventing many accidents and injuries; 
and they will continue to do so. 

But these laws are usually vague and in- 
definite and lack the flexibility of definite 
codes or regulations necessary to determine 
the correct and practical way of~safeguard- 
ing or eliminating industrial hazards. Codes 
can be made more definite and more specific 
and admit of more ease in revision or amend- 
ment to meet changing conditions than statu- 
tory regulations, which must await the slower 
action of legislative bodies often lacking in 
technical and practical experience in safe- 
guarding provisions. 


Codes should, of course, be thoroughly prac- 
tical, comprehensive and workable and so 
designed as not to burden any employer with 
unreasonable or unnecessary hardships, 
thereby assuring that cheerful compliance 
essential to the success of any code. 


Such codes are a protection to the em- 
ployer to make the way clear to provide work- 
ing conditions adequate for the health, safety 
and contentment of his employes and to in- 
telligently interpret and comply with orders 
issued by jurisdictional officials. 

Enforcement of safety regulations for the 
protection of industrial workers is an impor- 
tant function of government. If there is 
proper understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the employer and the enforcing au- 
thorities, the task is made not only easier, 
but much more pleasant. And it should not 
be a difficult matter to secure this mutual 
cooperation, since the aims of the employer 
and the State are identical, being the reduc- 
tion of industrial accidents and a consequent 
improvement in employe welfare and in the 
economic status of both employer and worker. 

+ + 

It is essential, in cultivating this coopera- 
tion, to develop uniform regulations or safety 
standards, so that no opportunity is afforded 
for a misunderstanding on the part of either 
the employer or the inspector as to just what 
shall be done ta properly safeguard or elimi- 
nate certain hazardous conditions. 

Inspectors each have different ideas of: how 
certain dangerous machines or conditions 
should be guarded; no two have the same 
plans and each will insist his plan is best and 
most practical. In such cases, a well-de- 
signed and carefully-formulated code based 
both on the best technical thought and the 
best practical experience, becomes an accept- 
able arbiter for differences of opinion and 
makes enforcement an advisory process rather 
than a mandatory order. 


American industry long since accepted 
standardization in many respects at its full 
value, but not yet has it fully applied it to 
safety codes. --There is no logical reason for 
not having uniform codes, as the same gen- 
eral conditions prevail in practically all States 
in respect to safeguarding. 

An open gear or an unguarded belt, pulley 
or emery wheel is just as dangerous in Ohio 
as it is in Pennsylvania. I know of no good 
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of those in which the refrigeration medium 
makes only indirect contact with the product 
to be frozen; into the second class fall those 
in which the freezing or transfer medium 
makes direct contact with the product to be 
frozen. As has been previously stated, the 
temperatures employed in the various sys- 
tems range from zero to 50 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. 


reason why any of these, or similar physical 
hazards, can not be guarded in the same 
manner in every State. 


The national engineering societies long 
since recognized the need of standards of 
manufacture and of operations, and in 1917 
organized the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. Hundreds of organizations 
had previously been publishing standards 
without cooperation or interchange of in- 
formation and agreement, naturally without 
accomplishing uniformity of standards. 


The American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee was conceived to overcome duplicating 
and conflicting standards. The results of 
this organization, now known as the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, stand as a monu- 
ment to the conception of the minds of these 
master engineers of the urgent need for na- 
tional standardization. 


> 


Many codes of the American Standards 
Association are not strictly safety codes. But 
they are, all of them, for efficiency and econ- 
omy; and safety engineers readily recognize 
that greater efficiency spells greater safety. 


Out of a total of over 300 codes of stand- 
ards promulgated by the American Standards 
Association up to the present time, 21 of them 
have been specialized safety codes. 


Great strides have been made in standard- 
ization in the past two decades and I look 
for more definite results each year from what 
has already been done and even greater ac- 
tivities in not only the preparation of stand- 
ards but in securing a wider adoption. Surely 
the course of standardization will not be 
interrupted and there will be a wider recog- 
nition of the value and the adoption of the 
principles of the codes of the American 
Standards Association. 


One of the strongest arguments for na- 
tional standards in codes on mechanical safe- 
guarding is the accomplishment of guarding 
machines at the point of manufacture. Dif- 
ferent standards of the States are a draw- 
back to this, for the maker can not provide 
guards in mass production to meet the varied 
requirements and when guards are ordered 
for one State or another the cost is rela- 
tively more. 


I do not need to elaborate on the advan- 
tage to the safety engineer or the factory 
inspector and the effect it would have on 
the reduction of machinery accidents if all 
machines were fully guarded when made, 
when it can be done not only at a much 
lower cost but also in a more permanent and 
satisfactory manner, 


American Standards Association Codes, 
which are compiled by the very best au- 
thorities in the country, may safely be taken 
as guides. And while these codes appear at 
times to be too idealistic for practical pur- 
poses, still they can and should be used as 
a basis for the formulation of State codes, 
exercising the option of changes to meet local 
conditions. They represent wide research and 
comprehensive deliberation and have proved 
invaluable as a source of authoritative in- 
formation in the compilation of our codes 
in Ohio. 

+ + 


But since it is not within the power of a 
progressive people to recognize perfection, we 
have not hesitated to deviate from these 
forms to some extent in the interest of prac- 
ticability and economy, always, however, after 
proper conference with those most vitally in- 
terested, the employer and the worker. In 
some instances we have, however, followed 
the American Standards Association codes 
almost to the letter; for example, our Ele- 
vator Code recently adopted by the Indus- 
trial Commission and issued as a general 
order is practically the same in every re- 
spect as the code proposed by the American 
Standards Association. 








Cost of Raising 
Children to 


Adult Age 


William John Cooper 
United States Commis- 
sioner of Education 

HE scattering of the earning power has 

had a marked effect upon the influence 
of the father over the family. 

In 1900 he still retained a large part of 
his patriarchal authority. He was the one 
to whom the children went either directly 
or indirectly for privileges. 


Today when they have money or their 
mother has money they are just as likely 
to go to her for privileges. Frequently the 
father does not know what goes on in the 
family. 


In the first place, there is a marked de- 
crease in the number of children. This is 
due in large part to the cost of each child. 
Children are born into the world with more 
expense, and it costs more to raise them 
under modern price levels for food and 
clothing. 


Ct Sat 


At the present time the cost of rearing a 
child from birth to adulthood certainly is 
not less than $5,000. If each one has a col- 
lege education it may come as high as $20,000 
or $25,000. Consequently, the average man 
can not afford a family of the size which his 
ancestors could have afforded. 


In addition to this there is practically 
nothing about the home which these chil- 
dren can do. Time hangs heavy on their 
hands and they get into mischief. This itself 
is quite a different situation from the situ- 
ation when the family lived on 80 or more 
acres where there was always plenty of work 
for everybody to do. 


In the small intensely-cultivated tracts 
there is work for everyone from the young- 
est up. But in our modern cities, work is 
tending machines, and as machines get more 
automatic work becomes less. 
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